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AN AFTER-DINNER CONVERSATION. 





‘Wet, I am sorry to differ from you,’ said the 
commissi chant, seated in his red dining-par- 
lour, at Highgate, after dinner, while the dusk was 
rapidly closing; ‘I am sorry to differ from you ; 
but 1 must say I would not give a button for fine 
landscapes, full of a sort of sun-light that scarcely 
ever shone. My taste is for pictures of old women 
and school boys playing tricks on one another, and 
people eating and drinking and laughing. I like to 
see, in painting, buttered toast and legs of mutton, 
and all that I have been used to.’ 

‘ Good heavens!’ exclaimed the medical student, 
who was the commissjon-merchant's only guest, ‘ do 
you not see that it is the business of the fine arts to 
represent not the actual, but that which may be and 
ought to be. In the world of painting, all that we 
see around us lives again, but in its proper place, 
with reference to the absolutely beautiful. The tri- 
vial objects which we are usually conversant with 
become to us, in our actual life, the boundaries and 
standards of our minds. The painter, the true 
painter, he who alone is worthy of the name, does 
not destroy or overlook them; but between and 
above these petty obstructions he opens to us vistas 
of the distant and glorious, through which blow in 
on our souls the airs of Paradise. Ail that has ever 
at any time been wrought within us, is implied in 
the state of mind which enables us to understand and 
enjoy the master-pieces of the fine arts. 

* Nay, when you deny the existence of that higher 
and spiritual consciousness, which, if any works of 
man are to be precious and true, must needs be em- 
bodied in them, you deny that popular creed to 
which you pretend that you are willing to bind your 
faith. Have not, in fact, all nations, at all times, 
made for themselves an image of a brighter world, 
which hangs above the earth like a golden morning 
cloud over the misty prospect. And of what mo- 
ment is it, if in some cases there has been a real field 
and foundation for this belief, unless you can give 
some reason why men should constantly have agreed 
to cherish these traditions more than others. They 
create for themselves a bright sphere with which they 
fill the past and the future, but which few are strong 
and wise enough to substantiate in the present. 

‘Thus the Mohammedan looks back to Eden and 
forward to Paradise. He remembers, as if it had 
belonged to the personal consciousness of his child- 
hood, the time when angels walked the earth ; when 
the air was filled with visible genii, lords of pleasure 
and power, and dispensers of all the riches of the 
mines. And what else but this persuasion can have 
thrown consolation and light around the paths of the 
Turkman in his grassy waste, and over the bare de- 
serts of the Arab. How would he have been led to 
live an exulting soldier and die in victory, but by 
seeing, when he turned his eyes from earth, the fir- 
mament opened, and the streams of heaven flowing 
in freshness, and the melodious trees waving their 
shadows round the maids who beckon to the expir- 

ing warrior. This vision was the talisman of Mo- 
hammed ; and still, my friend, does it furnish energy 
and union to the nations of Islam. 

* Was the subtle and passionate Greek less de- 
yoted to a thought which, with its manifold and liv- 
ing beauty, relieved him from the dullness and dead- 
ness of the actual? In the earliest generations of 
that wondrous people, do we not know that the 
common eye was an eye of faith, which beheld the 
unchanging gods, and the spirits of rivers and of 








vivid and corporeal a reality as themselves. They 

had not only a faith in distant orbs, and separate 

abodes of superior natures, but saw their deities by 

the very light of our earthly noon. Not only did 

Olympus throw its deiform shadow over the world, 

not only had they glimpses of that Atlantis which 

dwelled like a separate star among the lonely waters, 

but sea-nymphs moved before them along the sands; 

and gods, in glittering panoplies, marshalled their 

lines for the battle. They believed in these etherial 

beings with the same simple and kindly faith, as in 

the trees and winds and mountains, the priests and 

queens, the broad ocean, and the ship, with its mili- 
tary crew, and the tall leader. Neither in after 
times, when they had begun to trade, and to doubt, 
more freely than before, (not that I think you are ne- 
cessarily a sceptic, because you are a merchant,) did 
they lose their conviction of the existence of a life 
and value in their mythology. The deities mingled, 
indeed, no longer with mankind ; but they remained 
as princes and sages in their own calm and distant 
sphere. A sacred light surrounded them. Change 
and trouble could not approach them. Their region 
was as a crystal globe, setting them apart for especial 
glory. Yet were they connected by their thoughts 
and attributes with humanity ; and men who could 
not regard them as mixed or occupied with their 
trivial follies, might, nevertheless, behold in them 
serene friends and awful counsellors, 

‘If the Romans had not believed in gods, the 
greatness of their country would have been to them 
a religion. That country, not in its material exist- 
ence, not at the hour in which they, as individuals, 
belonged to it, but as a thought, a power, a living, 
and organised being, with a history and a future, was 
to them the centre and purpose of all; and raised 
by their love for it above the mean and transitory 
concerns of the passing moment, they had a high 
vantage-ground, a stay, a hope, and a supremacy. 
Thus were they made wise and mighty, and thus did 
they come as princes and legislators to every land in 
which they set their feet. 

* Look from tnese to the immense and wonderful 
kingdoms of the east. Neither have they, in their 
passive apathy, been able to rest satisfied, without 
creating for themselves a grotesque and monstrous 
world of beings, brighter and more powerful than 
men. And is not even that state of inaction, almost 
approaching to annihilation, which is the ideal of 
some oriental sects; is not even this an effort to give 
a higher form than any found in the outward system 
of things, to a longing and hope which they can but 
imperfectly satisfy in themselves? 

‘Or, leaving these speculations as to the times of 
antiquity and oriental countries, think for a moment 
of the history of Christian Europe. How strong has 
been the tendency to change our feet to wings. How 
earnest men’s belief in that shining hierarchy of mar- 
tyrs, saints, and angels up the degrees of which they 
might lift themselves to the foot of the eternal 
throne. By what strange influence was it that these 
visions became more familiar to men’s minds, more 
necessary to their life than the physical elements of 
existence. Was not the whole spirit of Europe 
shaped and dyed, age after age, by these traditions 
and mysteries? And did not the imperious baron, 
in his blazoned hall, and the serf toiling in his wood- 
land hut, alike find in these images, a twinkling 
gleam of the spiritual, the universal, and enduring ? 

‘ How powerfully also, and terribly, were princi- 
ples deeper and more potent than our understand- 
ings can master, or our human will contend with, 





forests and of the sea moving among men, with as 


witcheraft and magic, which wanted not, any more 

than the mere creations of the fancy, a certain strange 

and impressive beauty, and cloudy magnificence. 

The wizard’s circle, on the heath, or in the cave-like 

ruin, was divided indeed from the field and the mar- 

ket, by superstitious terror and insane longing. But 

it was also set apart from the dreariness and waste 

of custom and mere selfish prudence, and within it 

walked, if no where else, shapes that attested man’s 

possible superiority to a higher life than the animal. 

‘ Nor was it only in the devices of churchmen, or 
in necromantic secrets, that the unsatisfied and high- 
reaching soul of man endeavoured to preserve and 

nourish its interior faith. Behold the peasant, beaten 

and famished, quaking with dread of his master, and 

scowling the menace of revenge, reduced almost to 

the degradation of the wretched dog or labouring 
horse, yet keeping in his withered heart one spot of 
living green, haunted by the silver footsteps of the 
fairies, and all its wild flowers trembling, while they 
are fanned by hovering wings of tiny angels. 
Through the wintry chinks of his hovel, or among 
the branches of the gloomy wood, he looks at some 
moments of his weary life with joy and confidence, 
at the jewels on the cloaks and crowns of dancing 
elves ; and through the mournful and ruinous pas- 
sages of his soul tinkles the fairy music, and tells 
him that he has still a spirit formed to converse with 
the lovely, the cheerful, and the innocent. He gazes 
with faith and hope, and the merry phantoms be- 
come more numerous and more eager; they whirl 
around him in a dance of wild and infant-like re- 
joicing ; one leaps with laughable gestures in the air ; 
another wheels and darts like a dragon-fly over the 
water; here, in a ring, the little female genii circle 
and toy with the gallant elves; and, drinking honey- 
dew under a grove of fern, a train of glow-worm 
spirits chime out a chorus of delicate notes. There 
the tale-teller, astride on a floating cob-web, makes 
fantastic grimaces, and varies with a changeful voice, 
clear as that of the linnet, his story of enchanted 
gold and punished misers; and deals around in 
showers, like apple-blossoms falling in the morn- 
ing wind, his jests at the thin and misty elfin wealth, 
and the capricious spriteliness of fairy love. 

‘Would you tie down the mind of this poor slave 
to trust in nothing but the reports of his senses and of 
the conventional voice of society? Would you leave 
him no treasure or staff but the thorns and thistles with 
which his rugged hands are too familiar; no more 
enlivening drink than the bitter draught of wretched- 
ness which he drew from his mother’s paps, on 
which his boyhood has been nourished, and which 
has well nigh imbruted all the faculties of his man- 
hood? Is that which the earth yields to us, and 
which we can win from the niggardliness of others, 
so easy of digestion, so sweet, and nourishing, that 
we can afford to strike with barrenness, and abstain 
from cultivating the rich and flowery region laid open 
to us in our hearts? No, my friend, do not say that 
you care for nothing but the actual; or the actual 
itself will lose, ere long, whatever it now has of 
bloom and charm. Meg will soon become weary of 
that which is near and round them, if they do not 
look before, behind them, and above. Leave to 
the Mohammedan his Paradise; blame not the Beo- 
tian, or the Argian, that he thought with joy of 
Olympus and of Pindus; nor the Roman, that he 
had faith in the deity of Rome and of Capitolian 
Jove. The Hindoo feels that he has a wisdom of 
his own, when he looks from the plain of Bengal to 
the cloud-like pinnacle of snow, where soars and 
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shines Meru; and the Teutonic herdsman was only 
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raised above his cattle by his belief in the angel, and 
the saint, the ghost, the goblin, and the fairy. 

*I will even add more than this. When you say 
that you like a picture which represents what you 
have been used to see about you every day, you do 
not mean one which represents the particular objects 
that you have been accustomed to, but objects of a 
similar kind, better arranged, for the purpose of being 
painted, than, perhaps, you ever saw them. Now, 
whatever superiority of arrangement there may be; 
to whatever degree the household furniture, the 
game, and clothes, and common-place countenances 
are connected and contrasted more pictorially than 
you commonly see them, to that degree the picture 
is removed from the region of the actual, and brought 
into the world of intelligence and art and beauty. 
For whence comes the law or principle by which 
those objects are disposed and harmonised, so as to 
produce even the mean and feeble effect which is de- 
signed to be their result, but from a thought, a 
power existing in the mind of the painter, in some 
degree perceived by you, and not at all to be found 
in the things themselves. 

‘If, then, as is evident, you cannot propose to de- 
rive any other pleasure from pictures than a child’s 
delight in the gay colours, (an enjoyment which you 
may have in a greater degree from a Persian carpet, 
or a kaleidoscope,) without acknowledging your sub- 
servience (a subservience which produces the only true 
freedom of mind,) to thought and imagination, why 
should you seek to obey the most meagre and weak- 
est forms of intelligence, instead of exalting yourself 
by submission to the highest. If you would be made 
happy by knowledge and love of the fine arts, re- 
verence them in their noblest powers and works, 
Make yourself a citizen of that state whereof the in- 
Stitutions and rulers are the various forms of trath 
and beauty. Here is the real dominion and abode 
of painting; here dwells habitually the painter, and 
creates around him his own universe of graceful 
shapes and expressive hues, wherein every mode of 
human thought has its appropriate and proportionate 
manifestation by lines and colours; and which melts 
away, around its whole horison, into a world more 
awful and profound than even art can dare to in- 
vade. 

* The painter lives in calm, and a soft and sunless 
light; and to his eyes every hidden emotion, and 
low deep-rooted principle, flowers out into a subject 
for the exercise of his skill. In quiet and brooding 
thought consists his magic; and the pencil he uses 
is of wider sway than the seal of Aschmedai or So- 
lomon. In his etherial atmosphere a thousand genii 
inhabit, the mysterious, the oracular, the holy, which 
you will not meet with in the street or the manufac- 
tory, but of which, in the still and self-meditating 
pauses of our lives, we all acknowledge the being 
and ministry. Justly has painting been made the 
art of Christianity, of that which embodies the bigh- 
est and the largest thought, and which the parables 
of Jesus and the pictures of Raphael may prove to 
us to endow with meaning a greater variety of the 
symbols whereby man is encircled in this animated 
world, than would the fancies of all poets, or the sys- 
tems of all philosophers. How little, how very little 
of the treasures of this art would he be master of who 
should look for them only in the shells and husks of 
the material creation, or in all that is most aimless of 
the habits and fashions of our social life. Weary 
not yourself with perpetually climbing and reclimb- 
ing the stile which obstructs the entrance to this no- 
ble vista; but having once over-leaped it, move 
boldly forward to the centre, from which all the in- 
numerable and glorious prospects lie before you. 

‘ Painting, too, like the other planetary spirits 
whereof I spoke to you, has a star and cycle of its 
own. So, also, has the more complete and self-sus- 
taining art of the sculptor; by which all is forced 
into a calm and, as it were, circular unity, which 
has no glimmering shades, no clouds, no firmament, 
and no horison. In it we see the self-sufficing 
power of sedate and cultivated humanity; the highest 
elevation from which man can look down, though not 
the highest to which he may look up. But cling, as 








you propose, to your bare and paltry personal expe- 
rience, and this, too, disappears, with all its pure se- 
renity and heroic perfection. - Nor will sculpture 
alone be to you a fretful and worthless riddle; but 
poetry the regal, the prophetic power, will to your 
ears be mute, or utter only harsh and inarticulate 
noises. 

* Above all, my friend, if you will never raise your 
eyes from the dust whereon you tread, what be- 
comes of a kind of truth higher than all philosophies 
and sciences and arts, what becomes of religion?’... 

( The door opens, and enter a servant.) 

‘Eh? eh” said the commission-merchant; ‘ why, 
it is quite dark; let us order candles. Bless me! I 
believe I have been asleep. What, what? Mr. ... 
Eh? I hope I have not kept the wine from you.’ 

‘My mistress,’ interposed the servant, ‘ desired 
me to say that she has kept the tea waiting for you 
more than an hour.’ 

‘ Bless me!’ ejaculated the commission-merchant, 
‘ how quick the time passed. My dear sir, you were 
uncommonly kind in not waking me. But, dear 
me! what will my wife say to me when we go into 
the drawing-room ?” 





CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1828. 


Constantinople in 1828. A Residence of Sixteen 
Months in the Turkish Capital and Provinces ; with 
an Account of the Present State of the Naval and 
Military Power, and of the Resources of the Otto- 
man Empire. By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. 
4to. Saunders and Otley. London, 1829. 
Tuar Mr. Mac Farlane’s work is, as respects its 

subject, exceedingly well timed, the title alone suf- 

ficiently proves. This merit, however, is by no means 
the only recommendation of the quarto volume be- 
fore us. The ‘ Constantinople in 1828’ happens to 
be the very sort of book of all others the most re- 
quired by those who interest themselves in the im- 
portant évents now in progress in the East, and whom 
neither passion, prejudice, nor self-interest has ren- 
dered partisans of any of the three principal actors 
in the interesting drama. It exhibits to us the Turks 
and Greeks, but the former more particularly, not 
through the medium of colours prepared under the 
determination, or even in the disposition, to support 
the one ur the other cause,—not through a veil, in- 
terposed by the views and inferences of the author 
between his reader-and the facts which he professes 
to disclose, nor by highly-wrought delineations of 
character, or learned dissertations on customs and 
manners, such as are too often indulged in on like 
occasions for the gratification of the vanity of the 
writer rather than for the information of the reader, 
and in which the fervour of authorship is much more 
discernible than accuracy of observation; but by a 
picture, the simplicity of which bespeaks its fidelity, 
of the demeanour and actions both of individuals 
and masses of people, in a variety of circumstances 
and situations, which placed their dispositions and 
habits, their actual barbarity, or their comparative 

civilisation, and their aptitude for improvement, in a 

striking light. Mr. Mac Farlane relates tales of 

atrocities committed by the Turks in the course of 
the protracted struggle between them and the Greeks, 
and which were perpetrated before his arrival in the 
country, as he heard them from the mouths of eye- 
witnesses, and he describes scenes of desolation, the 
effects of that ferocity which he has himself beheld ; 
but he acquaints us both with the horrors, the ac- 
counts of which he has gathered from others, and 
those he has himself seen, without any attempt at 
aggravation, and certainly with no apparent desire 
to extenuate. At the same time the narration of the 
circumstances occurring to him personally, in his in- 
tercourse with the Moslemins, leads to the detail of 
facts, from which his readers may draw the conclu- 
sion, although he barely hints at the inference, that 
humanity is by no means such a stranger to the heart 
ot the Ottoman, and that the probability of the adop- 
tion of modern civilisation is not so distant as is ge- 
nerally imagined. 

We have addressed ourselves to the duty of draw- 
ing the attention of our readers to this book with the 








persuasion that, én sudh a subject, we could not do 
better than follow the example set by the author, and 
be content to quote his facts, rather than indulge in 
speculations of our own on the probable issue of the 
great question, from its reference to which the new 
publication draws so considerable a portion of its 
value ; but we cannot proceed to select the passages 
necessary to afford the means of forming an accurate 
judgment of the nature of the information furnished 
them by Mr. Mac Farlane, without avowing that 
the perusal of his work has afforded us, and we think 
it cannot fail to afford to all who interest themselves 
in the general welfare of their fellow-creatures, this 
great consolatioh—that, whatever the result of the 
struggle now going on may be as to the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, the effect, as far as the interests 
of humanity are concerned, must prove beneficial— 
that it must be advantageous even to the Turks 
themselves. The pages of this volume abound in 
proofs that the bulwarks which defended the out- 
works of barbarism have already begun to yield to 
the force of circumstance; and that, in small things, 
no less than in greater, in the relation of social life 
as well as in state policy, civilisation is at least on 
the advance. 

Among the innovations which conntenance this 
satisfactory conclusion, the changes effected by the 
Sultan Mahmoud in the composition of his army, 
and his determination to discipline his troops after 
the European fashion, are certainly not the least 
interesting, nor the least likely to be attended with 
important consequences. Already have the courage 
displayed by the prince in resolving on the dan- 
gerous step of remodelling his army, and his firm- 
ness in bringing it to a happy issue, met their par- 
tial reward, if it be true, as has been asserted, that, 
at the opening of the second campaign of the war 
with the Russians, the newly-formed infantry have 
successfully measured bayonets against the veteran 
soldiers of the Czar. 

Hassan Pasha, the governor of Smyrna, at which 
place our traveller’s Turkish tour may be considered 
as commencing, had been one of the first of the 
Sultan’s lieutenants charged with the raising and 
disciplining levies on the modern system ; and the 
Tacticoes, as the Franks call the new troops of 
Smyrna, were considered only inferior to those of 
Constantinople, the drilling of whom the Sultan 
himself had superintended. It is not surprising that 
an European traveller should be curious to witness 
the performance of these military novices, and we 
accordingly find Mr. Mac Farlane, soon after his 
arrival at Smyrna, making frequent visits to their 
quarters. Our readers probably will have no objec- 
tion to follow him in one or two of these excursions. 

A small square before a large, half-ruined wooden 
house, formed the field of exercise, in which three 
or four Turks, grey-beards, were found putting the 
recruits through their exercises. We will give the 
account of the rest of the scene in our author's own 
words : 

* The shattered building, where we heard a tremendous 
rattling of arms, had been converted into temporary bar- 
racks. On advancing to the door, we were kindly invited 
to enter, by what we Should call a serjeant er corporal, 
and two sentinels at the foot of the stairs presented arms 
to us; though, 1 imagine, this honour resulted rather 
from their spirit of frolic, or a desire of showing their 
ability to European officers. than from any instructions 
of their superiors, which would not be consonant to Ma- 
hometan ideas. The interior of this building was even 
more dilapidated than the exterior; the boards creaked 
and started, the beams groaned, the staircase shook 
through every inch, as the noisy inmates ran to and fro; 
and when we went into a large salle on the second story 
of the building, where some twenty fellows were going 
through their ** shoulder arms’? and *‘ ground arms,” 
banging the butts of their muskets on the wooden ftoor 
with deafening clamour, [ almost apprehended a rapid 
and vertical descent. All present were extremely good 
natured and civil to us, and instead of being offended at 
our close inspection of their arms and accoutrements, and 
the strange barracks in general, they invited our cyri- 
osity, pulled down every article, and took us into every 
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possible corner. A gratification, however, they did not 
fail to exact in return: my friend, Lieutenant B: ° 
of the Marines, was begged to shoulder a musket, and go 
through the exercise as it is really done among the In- 
glissee. There was no denying them this favour; but, 
when once he begun, there was no ending his military 
display : he did it so well, that he must have the kind- 
ness to do it once more, only once more, and poor B—— 
went through such a drilling as he had not had for many 
aday. it was acurious scene. A!l those who were dis- 
engaged ran about us; and these Turks, who would be 
imagined so starch and grim and fierce were as playful 
as so many school-boys. I never after saw this gaiety 
and natural ebullition among the Moslemins but once, 
and that was among a very different class—the students 
of the medressé or college, attached to the Mosque of 
Saltan Amurath, at Magnesia.’ 





After describing the barracks, which, it seems, 
were merely temporary accommodations, subse- 
quently abandoned for a more commodious edifice 
built expressly for the purpose of quartering the 
troops, our traveller thus proceeds : 

* The friends we had made at our first halt, civilly con- 
ducted us to another temporary barrack close by, where 
we saw another party going through the rudiments of 
drill; and thence to a square in front of the pasha’s pa- 
lace, where part of the élite of the forces (about three hun- 
dred men) were exercising under tie eyes of their colonel 
and officers. Considering that these troops were, at the 
time, of little more than a year’s standing, they went 
through their evolutions in good style; they handled 
their muskets with great activity and tolerable precision, 
but they had not yet caught the military march-step. 
The marching, indeed, was the worst part of the exhibi- 
tion; and its slovenliness is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the habitual locomotion of the ‘lurks, which is per- 
formed by something which I should describe as between 
a shuffle ard a strut, and by their wearing clumsy pupow- 
shes, which fit ill to their feet. ‘The most striking deti- 
ciency, of course, was that ef non-commissioned officers 
ahd subalterns ; these being iniperfect in their service, 
threw all the work on a few of the superior officers, who 
were seen running from place to place, performing the 
duties of drill serjeants: even the colonel did this, and 
was seen racing and storming, and using the flat of his 
sword, until he appeared ready to drop from heat and fa- 
tigue. Strange work this for a colonel! but so few were 
the subjects possessing any previous knowledge of the 
military art, that they were obliged to submit to it. 
Another strange sight to see, was, that many of the of- 
ficers carried thick heavy horse-whips, made of plaited 
thongs, not merely for ornament, as was demonstrated by 
their frequent application to the shoulders of the awk- 
ward or careless soldiers. This endurance of blows which 
the tacticoes bear with the equanimity of an Austrian re- 
cruit, is considered, by those acquainted with the proud 


and fiery character of the Turkish people, as not one of 


the least strange workings of the ‘* new order of things.” 
The colour of the uniform of the Smyrna corps of regu- 
lars is blue; their jackets, like those frequently worn by 
Italian sailors, are long, and rather more loose than be- 
comes military ¢enue ; their trowsers are very wide down 
to the knee, where they are tied in, thence they fit close 
to the leg, and descend to the instep; neither stock nor 
stockings have been introduced; and the want of them, 
and bare necks and feet, give a dirty, forlorn look to the 
whole man in the eye of a European. The European 
military hat or shako, has not been introduced ; but the 
eastern turban has been entirely put aside. They wear 
red cloth caps, (not small, and gracefully clapped on the 
crown of the head, as with the Albanians, but large,) 
padded, and descending over the whole of the upper part 
of the head, and reaching the ears: a blue tassel in silk or 
wool, is pendant from the crown, as anornament. ‘This 


description will certainly not convey a splendid idea of 


the uniform of the tacticoes; but even this, as worn by 
some of the officers, properly made to fit, and in good 
materials, with a crescent worked in silver, or in small 
brilliants (according to their rank) on the breast, with a 
good cap, ‘and flowing bushy tassel, and a neat pair of 
morocco leather boots, or at least a pair of stockings in 
their slippers, does not look amiss. ‘The best part of an 
officer’s equipment is, however, a cloak or mantle, worn 





occasionally: this is fastened round the neck by a silver 
clasp, and descends below the knee in loose folds; the 
colour is a rich Turkish red. 1t has a graceful and mili- 
tary appearance ; and so sensible are the wearers of this, 
that they ean scarcely be induced to resign it by the heat 
of the dog-days. No people, perhaps, are more attached 
to dress than the Turks; and had the grand signior’s fi- 
nances permitted, it would have been wise in him to cre- 
ate an affection to his essay (the regular service) by giv- 
ing them a dashing uniform. 

‘ The muskets and bayonets of the troops, which were 
furnished by a house at Marseilles, are of inferior French 
manufacture, and were not kept remarkably clean. The 
belts and cartouche boxes were extremely slovenly, and 
hung too low; a trifling defect to the eye, which they 
share with the French, The instructors and officers were 
all Turks. At the commencement, the pasha had a 
Piedmontese ; but he was dissatisfied by his entire igno- 
rance of the Turkish language, without which it was im- 
possible for him to do much; and the soldier of fortune, 
on his side, thought his services inadequately recom- 
pensed, and retired. ‘The colonel and one or two elderly 
officers had acquired their knowledge, during the fatal at- 
tempt made by Sultan Selim, to introduce discipline and 
European tactics. Indeed, it was a few of these men 
who escaped massacre at the time from the hands of the 
Janissaries, and who were found alive at the suppression 
of that body, that formed the nucleus of the infant Turk- 
ish army of Mahmoud. It was on these men the Sultan 
called, and on them he relied. A very false idea prevails 
in Europe, as to the number of Christians employed in the 
formation of the new troops, and also as to those actually in 
Mahmoud’s service. ‘The fact is, he never has had more 
than a few individuals employed merely as instructors, 
without rank or command in his army, and they had 
dwindled down to almost nothing before the opening of 
the Russian campaign of 1828. As the Turks of the Ni- 
zam djedid, under Sultan Selim, were instructed by 
French officers ; and as the Europeans employed by the 
present Sultan were either French or Italians who had 
served in Buonaparte’s army, the French system of drill 
and evolution ‘has been naturally adcpted for the new 
troops. 

* During my stay in Smyrna, I was a frequent visitor 
to the Turkish side of the town, to see the exercising and 
progress of these tacticoes. On particular days, all those 
who had passed through the “*awkward squad,”’ exer- 
cised and maneuvred before the pasha and his court. By 
the end of September, 1827, there were between six and 
seven hundred men, so far advanced; the mere tyros 
were between three and four hundred.’ 

These military disciplinings were objects of lively 
curiosity to the inhabitants of Smyrna; the occa- 
sions were considered as holidays by the Moslemin 
population, and the reviews and parades were at- 
tended even by Turkish women, ‘ who,’ says our 
author, ‘ contrary to an opinion prevalent in Christen- 
dom, are constantly gadding about, and who seemed 
o find much amusement in these military scenes, 
particularly in the firing.’ The effect on the minds 
of the men is thus described : 

‘ The countenance and admiration of the fair sex, to the 
new military, and to “the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,”’ even though such were but imitations of 
the faithless Christian, seemed to be pretty generally 
shared by the young Turks, particularly by those of the 
city. There were, however, not wanting sneerers and 
scoffers, and deprecators of the departure from the old 
and true Osmanli arms and tactics, and the modern and 
impious adoption of the wnman/y weapons, and riddling, 
incomprehensible manceuvres of the Ghiaours. Such 
men, indeed, were numerous both at Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, though in the latter city the expression of 
their contempt and complaints was, for good reasons, 
much more guarded. Besides the exclusive attachment 
to what was Mussulman and antiquated—besides their 
religious fanaticism = considerable portion of the spirit 
of Janissaryism enter into all this. 

‘A grim old Osmaali, from the inland district of Mag- 
nesia, a true Turk, was looked upon every change as a 
crime, happened one mtrning at the review to enter into 
conversation wih a Le¥:ntine gentlemaa, with whom he 
was acquainted, ‘* So these are the new troops,” said 





he, ** that I have heard so much of; these are the troops 
that are to defend the Ottoman empire from its enemies ! 
And what, in Allah’s name, can the sultan expect to do 
with these beardless, puny boys, with their little shining 
muskets ? Why, they have not a yataghan among them ! 
What does this mean? It was with the yataghan the 
Osmanlis conquered these territories and the countries of 
the Christians; and it is with the yataghan they ought to 
defend them. The yataghan is the arm of Mahomet and 
of his people, and not that chibouque-wire I see stuck at 
the end of their guns. Mashallah! And what sort ofa 
monkey’s dress is this? What sort of ugly-faced, shri- 
velled, puling dogs are these? Why, they don’t look 
like Osmanlis! And the land of Mahomet to be de. 
fended by such as these !—Baccaloon!” He continued 
somewhat in this style, blaming all he saw, and breathing 
his choler from time to time with a—‘‘ If it please Al. 
lah!”? ** Allah be praised!”? ‘* We shall see!” 
** What is written is written !” and other good Turkish 
orthodox exclamations. Of their deploying, their lines, 
their squares, and other mathematical figures, the tacti- 
coes formed in the course of their evolutions, he could 
make out nothing, except. that it all appeared very silly. 
But when they came to firing; when he saw a regular 
rolling fire maintained along the line; the firing in pla- 
toons ; the means of defence of a solid square ;—all which 
was very tolerably executed ;—and other things which his 
philosophy had not dreamt of, he was obliged to confess 
that it would not be so easy as he had imagined to charge 
and cut such troops to mince-meat, with the yataghan in 
hand. Indeed, at length his* progress to - conversion 
seemed merely impeded by the conviction, that though 
clever and effective, this mode of warfare was wicked and 
unbecoming of the children of Mahomet, being derived 
from profane, infidel sources.’ 

Horror of innovation, it seems, is not an exclusive 
characteristic of a civilised age and people. Are we 
to conclude from the last sentence or two of the pas- 
sage just extracted, that openness to conviction dis- 
tinguishes the barbarian hater of change from his 
more civilized brother? 

The picture of the Tacticoes would remain imper- 
fect without the addition of the following passages : 

¢ One remark of the prejudiced old man does, however, 
merit attention, at least in my opinion, as I have fre« 
quently made the same myself. ‘The tacticoes, in fact, 
do not look like Turks, (generally a fine set of men, 
physically considered ;) they are short in stature, clumsily 
made, by no means robust, and abominably ill visaged. 
Only a trifling part of this difference can be accounted 
for by the change in their dress, the rest must be sought 
for in other causes, to which the following circumstances 
may afford some induction. 

¢ On carrying into execution his long-favoured plan for 
raising a disciplined army, the grand signor directed the 
levies to be made among young lads, and principally in 
districts remote from the great cities of the empire ; thus 
wisely insuring to himself a superior degree of docility, 
and running little risk of his conscripts having the dan« 
gerous taint of Janissaryism among them. The regular 
service, as may be well imagined, was not much affected 5 
and the better class of Turkish peasants bought off their 
sons from the officers and local authorities, who, in Tur- 
key, are universally corruptible by bribes, to an extent 
perhaps unknown in any other country. ‘The weight fell 
on the most degraded of the peasant caste, and for the 
most part in poor, mountainous, rude countries. The 
Turkish people, when they first came in contact with the 
nations of Europe, were remarkably ugly, and their great 
improvement has been attributed to the intermarriages, 
once very frequent, with women of different countries, 
where the standard of beauty is high. But immense 
portions of the original race, that remained stationary in 
remote districts, (particularly in the interior of Asia 
Minor, which has furnished so great a part of the levies,) 
can have had no such opportunities of improvement, and 
may have retained their original ‘Tartar ugliness.’-—Pp. 
30, 31. 

Our author had afterwards occasion to observe the 
progress which the European system of drill had 
made under the eye of the sultan himself, but did 
not find much to add to his account of the tacticoes 
of Smyrna. Speaking of the sultan’s guard and of 
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the troops of the oldest standing, of whom there were 
two or three thousand in ‘the capital, he describes 
them as extremely active, quick in all their move- 
ments, and able to perform their manceuvres with 
the rapidity of some of the finest European regiments. 
The evolutions, however, it is added, ‘ were not done 
neatly or symmetrically, but the result was obtained, 
lines were changed, squares solid or hollow formed, 
the troops again deployed with celerity, and if their 
style of step and march would not satisfy the critical 
eye of an English or German serjeant-major, there 
was nothing to be said against the promptness and 
regularity of their fire.’ 

We shall take a future opportunity of returning to 
this interesting volume, and of selecting from it 
other proofs of change in the social habits of the 
Turks, which, although not in all cases perhaps for 
the better, (in getting drunk for instance,) are va- 
luable as indications of a disposition to selaxation 
from prejudice. 

(To be continued. ) 





THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. 


The School of Fashion: a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 

To this very lively and amusing book we cannot (at 
least in our present number) render the honours it 
deserves. It takes that light and airy view of cha- 
racter, manners, and opinions which requires as 
thorough an understanding of them as the deepest 
discussion, and to which a flexibility and graceful- 
ness of spirit are necessary, such as we do not al- 
ways find in systematic investigators. At the same 
time it is pleasant to see that the light of the author’s 
pleasantry is an illuminating not a consuming fire. 
There is in it, we think, scarcely any thing of that 
bitter and mocking propensity which, under the dis- 
guise of wit and laughter, throws us into a mood of 
more fretful sadness than is produced by any other 
kind of human thought. It is really very pleasant, 
amid the wilderness of monstrous and idiotic phantoms 
who obey the spells of Mr. Colburn and other patent 
enchanters, to meet now and then with a reasonable, 
good-humoured, and unaffected being, such as evi- 
dently is the author of the School of Fashion. We 
shall not attempt to give an account of the plot, 
which is not very important; nor of the characters, 
which can be satisfactorily understood only by a 
perusal of the many agreeable dialogues with which 
the book is filled. We prefer to give a sample of 
the author's qualities. It would have been easy to 
find a more striking passage than the one we have 
selected; but it is exactly suited to our limits, and 
we trust will amuse our readers :— 

* In the course of time Lady Blaney Mount Shannon, 
being first in rank, watched for the eye of Mrs. Buckle, 
to make that little signal for a move, which probably 
creates in no two people precisely similar feelings. To 
the lady with a weak stomach, whose feet begin to swell, 
and her nose to redden, from the heat of the dining-room, 
it is the greatest blessing. To the coquette, who hates 
an interruption to her flirtation, and anticipates no plea- 
sure from the} society of her own sex, it is a grievance. 
To the neighbour of a bore it is a relief; and in that light 
(to judge by the conversation which generally takes place 
after the departure of the ladies) it is viewed by the male 
part. of the society. 

‘ We have often heard conjectures made by men, as 
to the probable subjects of discussion in the female con- 
clave after dinner. ‘hough as boys, under the age of 
thirteen and fourteen, are generally admitted into these 
petticoat mysteries, under the false idea that they are too 
young to understand what they hear, we are surprised 
that they should not remember, that there is no time when 
ladies’ small-talk is so very small as then. All the ladies 
of course go first to the looking-giass, to see if their curls 
have been at all discomposed by heat, awkward servants, 
or any other such calamity. ‘They next remark upon the 
colour of each others’ gowns, or ribbons, or hats, or 
scarfs; and then those never-failing topics of births, 
deaths, marriages, servants, nurseries, and governesses, 
naturally begin to occupy their attention. 

*** Lady Blaney,” said Mrs. Buckle, “ can you re- 





commend me a nursery-maid? 1 find we cannot manage 
without one, now baby begins to walk.”’ 

¢** I do not at present know of one that I could recom- 
mend, for I think one should always be so very careful 
about recommending people when children are in ques- 
tion. You have a nurse | think?” 

* Mrs. Buckle replied in the affirmative. 

** Well now you must excuse me for giving you 
advice ; but to people who are obliged to mind expense, 
I think it might easily be managed to make your own 
maid the superintending person, and so have a maid 
under her; by this means you keep one servant less.” 

* Lady Blaney was very proud of her arrangement of 
the home department; and as she was ** My Lady,” 
she thonght it a merit to be so, and therefore proclaimed 
it. Mrs. Buckle, on the other hand, never could bear to 
be supposed ‘* poor;” and, consequently, as her greatest 
object was to impress others with her own indifference to 
expense, Lady Blaney’s advice was entirely thrown 
away ; indeed, were the truth known, she had very little 

thoughts of increasing her establishment, and only wished 
to show to her friend that she had the power of so doing. 
Not liking, therefore, the manner in which her ** show 
off” had been taken, she quickly turned the subject by 
saying— 

*%* Po tell me, Lady Blaney, how do you settle the 
matter now between your nurse and the governess? Do 
the younger children dine with Miss Wilkinson yet?” 

‘Mrs. Buckle was immediately informed ef every 
particular respecting the children’s eating, drinking, and 
sleeping ; how their cribs were placed ; when they 
exercised their bodies; and how their minds were cul- 
tivated. 

+ T suppose,” said her Ladyship, in allusion to Mrs. 
Buckle’s situation, ** * you expect,’ soon.” 

+ ** Hush,’ she replied, drawing her chair nearer to 
Lady Blaney, * speak lower, if you please, when Rosa is 
in the room, she is so innocent, dear girl! She actually 
now believes that all her little brothers and sisters are 
found under the cherry-tree! 1t is so very delightful to 
have their minds such perfect white paper!” 

* Here the ladies whispered, and the words ** last 
year,” ‘* before the time,” ‘* nothing ready,” ** such 
distress,” ‘* baby linen,” &c. &c. were indistinctly heard 
by the two young ladies, who were diligently occupied at 
a table in another part of the room—Miss Rosa in spoiling 
muslin after a pattern given her by Lady Emma Danvecs, 
and Miss Laura in copying music that she had heard in 
London, into the smallest possible book. 

* Though these two opening buds had no great affection 
for each other, yet, as the two married ladies had got into 
such close conference that they felt themseives unheeded, 
they took the opportunity of having a little friendly 
chat. 

¢ “© So, Rosa, I see Mrs. Buckle is in the family way 
again ! what a number of you there will be to be sure!” 

‘** Hush! Laura, pray speak lower, for Mamma 
thinks IT don’t know any thing about it. Our old nurse 
and Sally always tell me every thing, but Mamma would 
be so angry if she knew it. Do you know I heard her 
one day advise Lady Blaney never to let her girls have 
the run of the library; so the first day Papa went out, I 
got into the study to see what the reason of this could be, 
and I’m sure I never read so much in my life as I did 
that afternoon ; but, la! there was nothing that I could 
find but what every body knows.” 

*¢* What books did you read ?” 

*¢ ¢Oh! [looked into such a quantity ; and as Mamma 
is always so afraid even of my brothers seeing ‘* Reece’s 
Medical Guide,”’ I took down a book all about physic, 
just to know why we may not see it.” 

*** And did you make out ?” inquired Laura. 

*** No! for just as 1 was opening Metaphysics, I 
heard a footstep; but it seemed to be about some horrid 
disorder, I saw the word ‘ matter’ so often: I don’t know 
where the complaint is.” 

*** No more do 1,” said: Laura, who had, however, 
some indistinct notion that she had heard Metaphysics 
mentioned with Craniology in London, ** but from what 
T heard in town, I believe it is onlyja disorder in the 
head.” 

‘ What a difference it makes in the friendships of youth 
when there is nothing to excite feelings of jealousy or 





rivalry! Laura did not like Rosa at dinner, because 
they were in company, and she feared people would ad. 
mire Rosa’s red cheeks more than her fashionable air. 
Now that no one else was present, they were very fond of 
each other; and Miss Dyer being two years older than 
Miss Buckle, the latter listened with great attention to 
what she had to say; and the former had no objection to 
opening her heart to an attentive and envying listener. 
Thus, after one had copied a few wrong notes, and the 
other stitched the small stalk of a flower, Laura sighed 
loud, that Rosa might ask why. 

*“ Tt is ten days yet to the ball! said Miss Dyer. 
‘“* How noble in those dear Officers to give us a ball, 
though they are all so poor that they say themselves they 
never can pay for it.” 

‘6 It is, indeed,” exclaimed Rosa with enthusiasm. 

** So considerate of them, to be thinking of the 
amusements of others in the midst of all their own hard- 
ships! Night after night chey take it by turns to mount 
guard! 1 often think how shocking it is, that whilst we 
are sleeping comfortably in our beds, without waking alk 
night, they never close their eyes, and are watching, even 
in time of peace, over the safety of their country, like 
guardian angels!” 

* This sentiment almost made Rosa’s tears fall, she 
thought it so beautifui ; and it had not struck her before, 
though she had also bestowed a few thoughts upon the 
Regiment. 

*** You don’t know what it is to be unhappy yet,” she 
continued. 

* Yes, indeed ! but I do,” said Rosa, as she gave a 
little sigh ; ** only Mamma don’t know it.”’ 

* ** You will see him at the ball.” 

*** Whom Laura?” inquired Miss Buckle, anxious te 
know which ‘* him” she meant, and equally curious 
about her friend’s ** him,” as interested in her own. 

*** Why, my Eustace to be sure.” 

* * Do you know him to speak to, Laura ?” 

** Know him! I have danced twice with him.” 

* Poor Rosa felt quite creast-fallen, for she did not 
know her Frederick, though she was quite as much de- 
voted to him as was Miss Dyer to her Eustace. 

* ** He actually brought the invitation himself to us.’” 
continued Laura, ‘* for the Regimental ball, and he 
looked so handsome in his dear foraging cap, and the sash 
tied round his waist! I am trying to learn the stitch, 
that I may make one for him, if he continues to shew me 
as much attention as he has done lately.” 

* & Does he really talk to you, and make verses, and 
give you his hair, and look at the moon at the same hour 
that you do?” eagerly demanded Rosa, anxious to dis- 
cover how much more blessed was her friend than herself. 

*** No! not yet; but I am to dance the supper dances 
with him at the ball, and Heaven knows what the fasci- 
nating creature may persuade me to accept there.” 

* Here Laura looked down and simpered at the 
thoughts of the proposal which she conceived it pro- 
bable that she might reccive from Cornet Somers. 

¢*¢ Ah! Laura! how I envy you,” said Rosa; “I 
don’t believe Frederick knows me, even by sight; but I 
heard his voice when he was talking to one of my eousins 
the other day. I have bought a book on purpose to keep. 
a journal of all he says, if I could only get introduced to. 
him ; but Mamma thinks 1 bought it to write out the 
history of England, and that sort of stuff. I cannot 
sleep for thinking of the ball, and there I shall see him in 
full regimentals.” 

* How I pity you, poor child!” said Miss Dyer, 
feeling quite satisfied of her own superior powers of at- 
traction. ‘** I wonder you can live without something to 
comfort you all this time.” 

** But I have one treasure which I look at every 
day,”’ said Miss Buckle, ** and I always wear it at my 
heart, and then I try to copy it, and 1 sleep with it 
under my pillow, because then I dream of Frederick.” 

* *¢ What is it ?”” exclaimed Miss Laura, the horrible 
idea having crossed her mind that Rosa possessed a 
picture of her lover, while she was without any such de- 
lightful consolation in the absence of her cornet. 

** © Stop a t,”? whispered Miss Buckle, as she 
warily looked round to see that her mother and Lady 
Blaney were month-nursing, or suckling, or weaning 





‘with sufficient earnestness to prevent their observing her 
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*¢ I will shew you ;” and as the rich bloom spread all 
over her face, head, neck, shoulders, and arms, till she 
looked like a fresh blown piory, she drew from her bosom 
a visiting card! ‘* Here it is, take care, it is his own 
hand-writing ! I stole it out of my uncle’s hall the other 
day, and have never let it be away from me for a moment 
since; it is as good as printing, I declare ; Lieutenant 
Frederick Radcliffe! what a beautiful name! Don’t 
you pity me, Laura ?” 

* Before, bowever, Miss Dyer could assure her of her 
sympathy, a move on the part of Mrs. Buckle and Lady 
Blaney caused the card to be popped back to its hiding- 
place, and all further épanchement to cease. The two 
elder ladies had finished their maternal communications, 
and having nothing else to talk upon, the lerge work- 
basket of Lady Blaney, and the tiny box of Mrs Buckle 
were apened, and in a few seconds the former was dili- 
gently sewing a boy’s shirt, aad the latter counting her 
beads over a necklace, by which means they each dis- 
played their particular tastes—Miladi for economy, and 
Mrs. Buckle for finery.” 


No one, we imagine, can deny that the foregoing 
sentences are very laughable and exhilarating. Yet 
it is rather below than above the general rate of cle- 
verness and humour in the book; and more espe- 
cially will give a very inadequate notion of the sound 
sense and genuine good feeling which naturally dis- 
play themselves throughout its sprightly pages. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Principles of Natural Philosophy; or, a New Theory 
of Physics, founded on Gravitation, and applied in 
Explaining the General Properties of Matter, the 
Phenomena of Chemistry, Electricity, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, and Electro Magnetism. By Tuomas 
Excey, A.M. Associate of the Bristol Philosophi- 
cal and Literary Society. pp. 478. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1829. 


We feel much disposed to characterise this book by 
a paradox, by saying it is the mos¢ and the /east the- 
oretical of any work on natural philosophy which 
we have ever seen. Qur meaning will be better un- 
derstood when we inform our readers, that the au- 
thor has not framed new principles and new hypo- 
theses upon which to build his New Theory of Phy- 
sics, but has only extended the Newtonian principle 
of gravitation, to explain the phenomena, not only 
of chemical attraction, but of electricity, galvanism, 
magnetism, and light. We are not prepared to 
give our assent to all the views which he has here 
given respecting these subjects; but they seem, from 
his statements, to be extremely plausible, and it is 
impossible to deny them to be simple, perspicuous, 
and very ingenious. 

The extension of the common principle of physical 
attraction to chemistry, has long been hovering about 
in our own fancy, but very vaguely, we confess; for 
we could never muster sufficient resolution to inves- 
tigate the matter by experiment, or to take advan- 
tage, for illustration, of the experiments of others. 
Mr. Exley has done all this in a manner highly 
creditable to the soundness and accuracy of his 
judgment, as well as to his shrewdness and inge- 
nuily. 

Sir Isaac Newton and his followers conclude that 
the attraction by which the particles or atoms of 
bodies adhere together, observes a different law from 
that which regulates the distant bodies of the uni- 
verse, and decreases at a greater rate than directly 
as the quantity of matter, and reciprocally as the 
square of the distance. (Principia I. 85, &c.) Mr. 
Exley thinks he has discovered an error in this beau- 
tiful theorem, which requires the attractive forces to 
be directed to every point of the sphere; for, in every 
point of a body, even on Newton's own showing, 
there are not atoms situated, since he admits that 
the most dense bodies contain more vacuity than 
solid parts ; hence the proposition will not apply in 
nature when rigidly considered, and it is not a little 
wonderful that Newton’s penetrating genius did not 
perceive the discrepancy. Our space will not ad- 
mit of our giving more than a part of the argument 
the author on this point: 





* It has been said that the attraction of cohesion, at a 
small increase of distance, is changed into repulsion ; 
thus when a piece of glass is broken, and we attempt to 
replace the fragments, there is a repulsion, and the parts 
cannot be again forced so near together as they were be- 
fore the fracture, the parts being now removed into the 
sphere of each other’s repulsion. But here again, we 
ought to observe, that the surface and pores of glass 
and other bodies are replete with a fine elastic fluid, 
which by attraction adheres to those parts of the corpuscles 
to which it can gain access; and as soon as the glass or 
other body is broken, the particles of this elastic fluid 
diffuse themselves by their mutual repulsion over the 
surfaces exposed by the fracture, as will be more fully 
explained in its place; and these atoms of ethereal matter 
so diffused by their repulsive forces will prevent the re- 
union. Various kinds of attraction have been supposed 
to exist, but every kind, not excepting electrical and 
magnetical attractions, may be explained without having 
recourse to any attraction but that of universal gravita- 
tion, affecting every atom of matter of every sort after 
the same manner, and according to the law above-men- 
tioned. 

* Many opinions have also been entertained respecting 
these powers, especially repulsion ; some philosophers 
are persuaded that the atoms of matter have several 
spheres of repulsion and attraction, succeeding each other 
alternately ; others have supposed that repulsion acts 
between the atoms of matter at sensible distances ; and 
others again conclude that caloric is the sole cause of 
repulsion. Caloric has been considered as the only agent 
in repulsion at minute distances ; it has been called ** the 
repulsive power, which constantly acts in opposition to 
the power of attraction, or chemical affinity.”"—Parke’s 
Chem. Catechism, p. 88. 

* Some have considered the law of repulsion as un- 
known ; others state that it varies inversely as the square 
of the distance; and others, that at the least, in some 
cases, it varies inversely as the distance. It is now 
generally admitted that repulsion is as universal as at- 
traction. 

* Without this power, elastic bodies could not recover 
the figure and state which they had before compression. 
Its action must be perpetuated between every two atoms 
of matter, otherwise they would adhere inseparably in 
complete contact ; for so minute are the smallest parts of 
matter known to be, that the attraction between them, if 
in contact, would be indefinitely great. It cannot, how- 
ever be shown that repulsion varies by any other law 
than that of the square of the distance inversely. It is, 
indeed, ascertained by careful experiment, that when dry 
air and other gases are gradually compressed, their densi- 
ties vary as the compressing force; and from this it it has 
been inferred, that the repulsive power of the atoms of 
gases varies inversely in the simple ratio of the distance 
of the atoms. This inference rests on the supposition 
that all the repelling atoms continue in the compressed 
gas, and without this it cannot be true.’—( Page xiv.) 


Now we cannot deny that this is exceedingly in- 
genious and plausible, though it would require a 
longer investigation than we have at present leisure 
to go into, before we could bring ourselves to adopt 
or reject the author’s principles. Upon what is 
usually considered one of the fundamental facts of 
philosophy the author is no less original, though he 
is also more than usually hypothetical: we refer to 
the doctrine of atoms,—a doctrine respecting which 
we ourselves have long been sceptical. That the 
solid materials of the universe may be composed of 
very small bodies impenetrably hard and of a certain 
shape, round, angular, or amorphous, is neither im- 
possible nor improbable; but that such corpuscles 
or atoms really exist has never been proved and per- 
haps never will, Certain experiments upon crys- 
tallization seem to indicate that the smaller portions 
of a crystal are always globular; though this is an- 
nounced more by inference than by actual observa- 
tion, and cannot therefore be admitted as proved. 
Amidst this uncertainly about the fact, we think the 
following remarks, by our author, not a little inge- 
nious and worthy of attention :— 


‘lt may beasked, Are we absolutely to exclude solid 
toms? I confess I can find no use for them. It is true 





Sir Isaac Newton thought that the atoms of matter con« 
sisted of minute solids, as appears from the following 
beautiful paragraph taken from the closing part of his 
incomparable Treatise on Optics: — 

*“* All these things being considered, it seems probable 
to me, that God in the beginning formed matter in solid, 
massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of such 
sizes and figures, and with such other properties, and in 
such proportion to space as most conduced to the end for 
which he formed them, and that these primitive particles, 
being solids, are incomparably harder than any porous 
bodies compounded of them, even so very hard as never 
to wear or break in pieces : no ordinary power being able 
to divide what God himself made one in the first creation. 
While the particles continue entire, they may compose 
bodies of one and the same nature and texture in all ages: 
but should they wear away or break in pieces, the nature 
of things depending on them would be changed. Water 
and earth composed of old worn particles and fragments 
of particles, would not be of the same nature and texture 
now with water and earth composed of entire particles in 
the beginning. And therefore, that nature may be last- 
ing, the changes of corpereal things are to be placed only 
in the various separations and new associations and mo« 
tions of these permanent particles; compounded bodies 
being apt to break not in the midst of solid particles, but 
where those particles are laid together, and only touch in 
a few points.” 

* The atoms of matter constituted as in the theory now 
proposed, possess all the individuality, indivisibility, and 
indestructibility which the learned and illustrious Newton 
ascribes to his small solids, and may answer all the ends 
he has mentioned; the central points indeed will be ut. 
terly impenetrable by each other, since the repulsion there 
is infinite; and if at those centres we suppose small solids 
to be placed, they can answer no further end than is ac- 
complished by this immensely great repulsive force, for 
from what we know of matter, we must suppose them to 
be indefinitely small, if we introduce such solids; and 
hence they will occupy the place where the repulsion is 
indefinitely great; such solids would be found only an 
obstacle and an encumbrance to the free action of matter; 
since, however small we imagine them to be, their mag- 
nitude will be infinite if compared with a mathematical 
point the centre of an atom, which is devoid altogether 
of magnitude. It may be added, that if any reader wish 
to retain these solids at the centres of the atoms, it will 
not materially affect the conclusions, provided he allow 
us to trace them as small as we please; and so much if 
he intend to philosophise, he must grant whatever course 
he may determine to pursue.’—Page xxi. 


Such is the sort of reasoning which Mr. Exley 
employs upon this abstruse subject, and it must be 
confessed to be no less ingenious than plausible. 
The views which he has taken became first apparent, 
he says, when he was attempting to explain electri- 
trical phenomena. What is more extraordinary still, 
they seemed to be confirmed on finding that the re- 
flection, refraction, and inflection of light could also 
be rendered intelligible by the same simple means. 
He had it in contemplation, accordingly, to introduce 
the subject of optics, had this not involved too ab- 
struse mathematical principles to be intelligible to 
common readers. 

We have been exceedingly pleased with the ex- 
ecution of the work as well as with its plan, which 
first describes the phenomena, then exemplifies them 
by experiment, adding, when necessary, observations, 
corollaries, &c. For example :— 

* Phenomena 2. If a vessel of glass, porcelain, metal, 
&c. have a thin stratum of water on its flat bottom, and 
if a drop of alcohol be placed, by means of a glass rod, 
nearly on the centre, a dispersion of the water is pro- 
duced, leaving the bottom of the vessel dry; the edge 
round the alchol presents an undulating or tremulous 
motion, showing the continual emission of the particles 
of alchol to the water till they are united. This is most 
evidently seen by varying the experiment, first using 
water tinged by turnsole, and then using alcohol similarly 
tinged.’—Nicholson’s Journal, vol. viii. p. 20. 

‘In this experiment we perceive a repulsion and a sub- 
sequent union. ] x, 

* Exp. When liquids of different composition are put 
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ogether, an easy deduction from the theory will show 
that in many cases a part of the atmospherules of the one 
fluid will pass over to those of the other, and in the pre- 
sent case a portion of the atmospherules of the alcohol 
being transferred from those of the water, will cause the 
dispersion of a thin stratum of that liquid, and after the 
equilibrium of the atmospherules is attained, the mixture 
will be effected, and the parts will either cohere or enter 
into chemical union.’—Page 89. 

We wish we could spare room to quote some of 
the very ingenious and simple explanations which 
our author has given of the phenomena of electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, and electro-magnetism ; but 
for these we must refer the reader to the work itself, 
which is well worth the perusal of all who have a 
taste for natural philosophy. 





GERALDINE OF DESMOND. 





Geraldine of Desmond ; or, Ireland in the Reign of 


Elizabeth. An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Colburn. London, 1829. 

Ir our ancestors ever held the opinion which we 
are in the habit of attributing to them, that the 
duties of women were confined to clear-starching 
and embroidering, they did not intend thereby to 
derogate from the dignity of the sex; they did not 
insinuate for a moment that ladies had not souls 
above muslin. All they wished to signify was this, 
that if the consciences of ladies will not allow them 
to be content with performing only the easy duty of 
making all the world happy, the additional offices 
which they impose upon themselves should be rather 
those which require industry and dexterity than wit 
and originality, the reason being, that they must 
needs consume so much of the latter in their first 
grand occupation that they can have little left for 
these subordinate ones. 

A portion of the female sex which has in some 
points deviated very far from the practice of the 
old times, appear to have recognised the propriety 
of this canon ; for, in extending the sphere of their 
Operations very far beyond the limits prescribed by 
their foremothers, they have been careful not to 
change the quality of the operations themselves. 

ey have regarded with too much reverence the 
talents, whereby theirworthy progenitresses performed 
their extraordinary feats, to substitute any others in 
their place, even when the material upon which they 
had to work was different. Accordingly, they have 
spun histories, worked novels, and embroidered 
poems, by the same mechanism which formerly 
spun worsted, worked caps, and embroidered arm- 
chairs. Those estimable persons, the late Miss 
Benger and the present Miss Aikin, acting upon this 
principle, have constructed works which display a 
diligence that, otherwise directed, might have lined 
Westminster Hall with tapestry. But they have re- 
served their higher gifts for the purposes to which 
nature principally destined them, the improvement 
of themselves, and the edification of the social circle. 

The example of those ladies has had its influence 
more upon those who, like the authoress of ‘ Geral- 
dine,’ instead of feeling alarm lest their genius should 
not suffice its primary uses, labour under the more 
reasonable apprehension lest it should overflow its 
banks and deluge conversation, if not allowed to 
find an outlet in a book. Though with no ground 
to fear that their own resources will not be sufficient 
to make a work popular, the modesty of these fair 
writers induces them to spend much more time than 
is needful in adding to it the wisdor: of books. Ac- 
cordingly, not to mention the mottoe:, of which there 
are seldom less than five to each chapter, the notes 
to this work display a quantity of reading which 
could only have been collected by the labour of 
many years in ancient libraries. So far as this 
learning has affected the text, we are grateful for it, 
as we have not the least objection to help out our 
vague surmises respecting the character of our an- 
cestors by authentic and elaborate particulars respect- 
ing their dresses. In this knowledge, the authoress 
of ‘ Geraldine’ is perfectly unrivalled. We have 
gained more light respecting the minutiz of young 
adies attire from these volumes, in the course of a 





few hours, than we had any hope of being permitted to 
obtain in the course of a whole life. Indeed, nothing 
but the pleasure and advantage which we derive from 
this information could atone for the serious alarm we 
have felt at the profound acquaintance with the mys- 
teries of our sex’s wardrobe, which the acute obser- 
vation, vigorous fancy, and extensive reading of the 
lady before us, have enabled her to acquire. Never- 
theless, with all our admiration for the diligence 
which must have been employed in coilecting these 
facts, and our gratitude for its results, we could have 
been well contented to exchange it all for a few such 
vigorous descriptions as the one we are about to 
quote; though we ought not for a moment to leave 
our readers under the impression that there are not 
other scenes in the book quite as powerful, and which 
promise as well for the success of the author’s future 
career as a novelist: 

‘The dispositions for the expected battle were made 
by the direction of Spanish officers of acknowledged skill, 
gallantry, and experience. Hence there was greater re- 
gularity and raore address displayed in the military pre- 
parations, than was usually evinced in the desultory sys- 
tem of Irish warfare. 

* But to reduce such miscellaneous materials into any 
thing like the appearance of order, required much tactical 
skill. The most able general would have found insur- 
mountable ditiiculties in attempting to subject bodies of 
rude mutineers into a state of military organization ; there- 
fore, all that could be done was to endeavour to stem 
their force within those boundaries, from whence it could 
be brought to bear, with the most practical effect, upon 
the objects of their vengeance. For this purpose, num- 
bers of the militant rustics were secretly posted in a thick 
forest, that skirted one side of the plain on which the 
crowded encampment of Sir John Desmond lay. In this 
ambush they were ordered to remain in perfect silence, 





until the favourable moment arrived, when they might 
deal destruction on the fue, by rushing forwards in a 
sudden onset. Within the walls of an old abbey which 
stood upon the field of battle, and hidden in the hollows 
of the adjacent hills, bodies of marksmen, armed with 
javelins, bows, and arrows, were stationed. These, from 
their superior skill, were expected to do much execution. 
The same shelters which concealed them from the view, 
gave the double advantage of secreting the archers from 
personal danger, and of enabling them to assail the 
enemy, by shooting arrows, slinging javelins, or throw- 
ing huge stones unexpectedly upon their ranks. 

¢ We have said that the whole amount of the Irish 
forces did not exceed two thousand men. This little ar- 
my was marshalled at the foot of a thickly-wooded moun- 
tain, which bounded the plain of battle on one side. The 
Spanish and Italian troops, with front ranks of Irish sol- 
diers, who were armed with pikes seven feet in length. 
formed the main-body, in the centre of which, the great 
national banner, called the Sun-burst of Erin, embla- 
zoned with the heraldic cognizance of the harp, waved 
its draperies of green and gold, upheld by the ensign- 
bearer, and surrounded by the hereditary guardians. 
Crowded about the pennon of the Sun-burst, and the pa- 
pal standard, which was unfurled near it, fifty minstrels 
appeared, clad in wide robes, and {birrid caps. These 
men, striking their harps to the war-strain of Ireland, 
lovked as if endowed with a prophetic spirit, while they 
hymned forth songs of triumph, with a resistless energy, 
which found its unison in patriotic breasts, that panted 
to achieve the victories predicted in the eloquence of bar- 
dic inspiration. 

‘Upon the right wing of the army, the hobillers, or 
Irish cavalry, were placed, attended by their Da/tius, and 
flanked by platoons of spearsmen. The left wing was 
composed of the kerne, or light-armed infantry, and files 
of gallow-glasses in their short brazen harness, who bore 
the formidable buttle-axes which have been already no- 
ticed. 

‘The mass of people who followed the army formed 
dense and irregular bodies in the rear of these positions, 
and their courage, animosity, and strength, almost seemed 
to atone for their defect in discipline. We have already 
said that the command of the Irish was vested in Sir 
John of Desmond. Sensible of the advantages derived 
from the cover of the mountain, which secured his. troops 





from being charged or surrounded in rear; the Irish Ge- 





neral resolved not to relinquish his position, and there. 
fore determined to await the onset of the Royalists, wpon 
the ground which he had taken, 

‘Sir John of Desmond led the. centre of the Irish 
army. The conduct of the right wing devolved on the 
O'’Nial. That of the left was intrusted to Mac-Carthy 
More. The Knights of the Red Branch, the Knight 
of the Valley, the Knight of Kerry, aud the White 
Knight, availing themselves of their privilege of wearing 
five colours, appeared on this occasion splendidly ac- 
coutred, with breast-plates of pure gold, and chains of 
the same metal round their necks; and as they headed 
their clans, they seemed to justify the designation which 
the voice of Europe had bestowed on the Chevaliers of 
Ireland, in styling them ‘the Heroes of the Western 
Isle.” The Lord of Ophaly, and the Chiefs of all the 
other clans, held different important stations in the field, 
and watched with wild enthusiasm and restless impa- 
tience, for the approach of the English army. 

‘At this solemn moment, when impending danger in- 
creased the courage and added to the revenge which was 
rankling in the hearts of all, Allen rushed through the 
Irish ranks, and holding high above his head a naked 
sword, exclaimed : ** Comrades, I have changed my pal- 
mer’s staff for this! and, by the help of God, its blade 
shall draw the heart’s blood of our foes !—Comrades, 
Ireland beholds you! Victory to her and Rome !”” 

‘The wild war-cry of the country answered this ap- 
peal._aA response thundered from the British troops. 
Their drums and trumpets struck upon the ear, and 
with desperate rapidity three columns of the English 
rushed to the attack. 

** Charge, for Saint George and the Queen!” re- 
sounded from the royal lines. 

* ** Onward, for God and Ireland !’* rose in a shout 
of triumph, that was echoed and re-echoed by the whole 
of the allied troops, as with unshaken firmness they re- 
ceived the shock of the British onset. The dispositions 
of the English were obliged to be regulated by those of 
their opponents. Mutual enmity seemed to animate both 
armies. Hand to hand, and horse to horse, they strug- 
gled with the inflexible courage and the proud feeling of 
men who were resolved to conquer or to die. A despe- 
rate attempt was made upon the main-body of the Irish, 
bya phalanx of the British infantry. Dreadful slaughter 
ensued, for each side fought with invincible valour. But 
at length the superior discipline of the English troops 
prevailed, as, breaking through the front ranks of the 
enemy’s pikemen, they threw the centre of the Irish into 
great confusion. Then rushing in between the main 
body and the right wing, the English succeeded in sepa- 
rating the Jatter from the middle division, and routed the 
hobillers, some of whose squadrons they broke. But the 
severed wing soon formed again: displaying the utmost 
bravery, they returned to the charge, and being forced to 
a close fight, both sides engaged man to man with in- 
credible valour. In the mean time Lord Thurles, at the 
head of his cavalry, had attacked the right wing of the 
Irish. The green and blue colours, the arms and achieve- 
ment of a lion chained, and the motto, ** Lamb Dearg 
Eirin,”’—i. e. the red hand of Ireland,—which were em- 
blazoned on the banner of the O’Nial, distinguished him 
from every other chief. To see was to attack. The Vis- 
count rushed upon his rival. ‘* Geraldine of Desmond ! 
—You know the rest.—Rebel ! look to your life !”” cried 
Thurles, as he prepared to charge. 

‘Strike for Geraldine of Desmond! Strike !’’ shouted 
the O’Nial, madly careering against his adversary. The 
swords of the opponents clashed and crossed each other, 
and the horse of the O’Nial staggered beneath a gash 
which pierced to the quick. Both combatants leaped to 
the earth, and renewed the deadly contest. Each fought 
with devoted valour. They foamed and struggled together, 
foot to foot, and hand tohand, The conflict grew more 
furious than before; but at the instant, when Thurles 
drew slightly back, and raised his arm to deal a death- 
stroke on his foe, the sudden wheel of s Spanish division, 
as it turned on one of the English flanks, completely se- 
parated the combatants. 

* Almost at the same moment, Sir John Desmond 
shouted to O’Nial to “* charge!” The Chief, springing 
on a fresh steed, plunged his spurs into its sides, and 
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dashed forwards, with his gallant hobillers, against the 
English line of horse. 
o e e@ a J . * 

‘A chosen corps of artillery dealt a murderous fire, 

hich volley after volley ran through the Irish army. 
Allen, at the moment when it raged with the greatest 
vengeance, seized the Sun-burst of Erin, waved it above 
his head, and under a shower of balls charged the British, 
while in a loud voice he shouted forth, ** To conquest ! 
soldiers! we are still vic—” a bullet struck the speaker 
to the earth, and as it did so, numbered Allen with the 
dead ! 

* A general cry of consternation burst from the Iri-h 
army ; the horror and confusion which spread along their 
lines were increased tenfold; for, almost at the instant 
when the Jesuit fell lifeless on the field, Lord Thurles, 
dashing at full gallop into the midst of the enemy, suc- 
ceeded in cutting down the papal standard to the ground. 
It was trampled in blood and torn into atoms by the 
plunging horses, whose riders furiously fought above the 
remnant of the banner, each man aiming the point of his 
sword at the throat of his antagonist. The brunt of the 
battle now bore down towards the spot where the corpse 
of Allen lay covered with the drapery of the standard he 
had seized, and which he still clenched, in the firm 
grasp of death. The guardians of the Sun-burst had 
rushed forwards at the critical moment of the Jesuit’s fall , 
but failing to replant the banner, they crowded round 
their precious charge, which seemed to be the main mark, 
and the centre of the enemy’s attack. The bodies of 
those who had died upon their posts, formed a horrid, 
and nearly an impassable pile about the national standard, 
which only a handful of living warriors now remained to 
defend. Seeing this, Sir John of Desmond, with the 
bravery of a lion, rushed through the whole of the en- 
emy’s fire, and forced his country’s banner from the stif- 
fening gripe of the Jesuit. Through whirlwinds of 
smoke, the golden drapcries of the Sun-burst glimmered, 
as it alternately rose and sunk with the movements of 
Sir John Desmond, who, sword in hand, literally cut his 
way through the enemy’s battalions, over a ficld which 
was slippery with blood, and strewed with the wounded 
and the slain. 

* Whirling round and round in the terrible circle which 
was formed by their foes, the unfortunate Irish fell into 
frightful tumult. Intrepid to the last, they tried to rally, 
but the effort was in vain; the little order that had ever 
prevailed among the Irish, was now entirely lost ; their 
undisciplined numbers only increased the universal con- 
fusion, and, like a shapeless mass of human beings, act- 
ing without leaders or design, they lay almost at the mercy 
of the victors. Yet even at this moment of extremity, 
the Irish maintained their courage, and grouping them- 
selves around Sir John of Desmond, they resolved to die 
as soldiers ought, upon the field of honour. A shocking 
struggle followed; the fate of the Irish became every 
moment more critical. Hemmed in as they were on all 
sides, even that last dreadful resource, a retreat, was ap- 
parently beyond their reach ; but at the instant when it 
seemed the most impossible, a way was suddenly opened, 
by the Irish who had lain in ambush. Bursting forth 
from their retreat, with the fury of beasts upon their 
prey, those brave though undisciplined men dashed into 
the midst of hostile bayonets. Seized with amazement, 
the Englsh at first scarcely resisted the attack, which bore 
down upon and overwhelmed their ranks. 

* Before they had well recovered their astonishment, 
they found themselves involved in inextricable confusion, 
mixed indiscrimivately with their enemies, and encoun- 
tering, at the same time, the headlong charge of their an- 
tagonists, and the desperate efforts of their former foes, 
who, in despite of the balls, that thick as hail fell round 
them, forced through the English, in an attempt to gain 
a passage to the mountain which they had so rashly aban- 
doned. Every inch of ground was now disputed. To 
have attempted any longer to withstand the superior dis- 
cipline of the British soldiers, would have been an act of 
madness.—It was vain to fight against impossibilities, 
and Irish rashness vielded to English steadiness. With 
a heart bursting with indignant desperation, Sir John of 
Desmond was forced to command the little remnant of 
his army to retreat. The order was obeyed so slowly, 
that the Irish, in the act of withdrawing from the field of 
‘pattle; looked more like a tallying thah a rdutéd army. 





* Turning round several times, they resolutely faced 
their enemies, presenting the determined front of men 
who, even in the last hour of defeat and ruin dared to 
come to the closest quarters with their conquerors. At 
length they neared their hill of refuge. As they ap- 
proached still closer to its foot, a shout of exultation 
broke from the harassed and almost exhausted Irish. It 
changed to a frantic cry, which was reverberated until it 
reached the skies. A startling discovery, an awful sight 
had caused that burst of despair. The mountain was 
wrapped in a sheet of flame! The wood upon its side 
had been set on fire by the English, The impetuous 
elements, aided by a strong wind, blazed from the crack- 
ling timber, and with frightful rapidity spread through- 
out the forest. For an instant each man stood transfixed 
in horror and surprise, but the next moment another elec- 
trical shout broke from the Irish, who, one and all, 
rushed unhesitatingly into a pass,which, though contigu- 
ous to the flames, had partially escaped them. 

* The English pursued, and the tumult raged louder 
than ever. Yet, even amid the uproar and confusion of 
the awfully brilliant scene, the figures of two warriors 
rose pre-eminent. These were Thurles and O’Nial, 
who, once more closed in fight, were seen struggling toge- 
ther on the edge of a bare and rocky cliff, that jutted con- 
siderably outwards from the burning mountain. The 
top and a great part of the sides of this platform had as 
yet escaped the conflagration ; but a circle of fire nearly 
surrounded its base, while in the high background the 
outbursting element streamed a vivid light upon the com- 
batants, and gave their glowing figures distinctly to the 
view, as they fought on their rocky pedestal. Witha 
sea of flame bereath, and a fiery heaven above them, 
Thurles and O’Nial pursued their frantic strife, braving 
horrors from which the greatest hero might have shrunk. 
Danger thickened to destruction. The smoke and heat 
grew insupportable, as the advancing flames held on their 
devouring progress. It became difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to breathe the stifling atmosphere; and no hope 
could be rationally entertained of withstanding its baneful 
influence beyond a few seconds. 

* Yield !*’ cried Lord Thurles in a suffocated voice, 
as he made a desperate attempt to obtain a last and sure 
revenge. 

* Never! for Geraldine is mine!” burst in a sort of 
choked articulation from O*Nial. Scarcely had these 
difficult words found utterance, when an enormous brand 
of burning oak dropped from a tree which blazed above 
the heads of the combatants, and falling with a dreadful 
crash between them, stopped their career of vengeance, 
which thus, a second time, the hand of Providence sus- 
pended. O’Nial, with the swiftness of lightning, leaped 
across a chasm that was now a gulph of flame, and light- 
ing on a rock which was still untouched by the blazing 
element, he turned a projecting point, that gave access to 
a defile of the mountain. 

* Thurles, springing down through volumes of smoke 
and flakes of fire, regained the open plain, from which 
iis soldiers bore him to his tent half-senseless from ex- 
haustion.’ 


We should not prove the full extent of our respect 
for a lady who has given us so much amusement, or 
our conviction of the certainty that she will soon 
have an opportunity of again revising Geraldine, or 
the importance which we attach to her example, if 
we concluded this article without mentioning one 
blemish which has offended us grievously in ex- 
amining this work. We allude to the style. If 
we are fastidious on this point, it is because we rate 
very highly the importance of preserving the pure 
idioms of our language, and because we believe 
that the duty of preserving it is one for the perform- 
ance of which the fair sex is specially responsible. 
Some authoresses of our day—and, above all, Miss 
Edgeworth—have acquitted themselves of this trust 
most nobly ; some, and we grieve to reckon among 
them the authoress of * Geraldine,’ have most sadly 
betrayed it. We are quite willing to believe that 
her original taste has been corrupted by the study of 
bad models; we see from her mottoes that she reads 
Macpherson and Lord Byron, two of the most cor- 
rupt authors, in point of style, existing in any coun- 





try under Heaven ; and, in her preface, she praises 


the prose of Moore—a more guilty writer than either 
of them, because he has shown in his satires, and in 
some of his melodies, that he can write English, 
which they have never shown any where. The mind 
into which admiration of such authors has stolen, 
may well lose its naturally keen perception of purity 
in composition, and may, at last, learn to indite such 
a sentence as this : 

* Yielding to the ascendancy of the moment, Lord 
Desmond and his companions insensibly sunk into that 
passive surrender of the thoughts and affections, in which 
the soul unresistingly abandons itself to the influence of 
external objects, and, with the fervid enthusiasm of 
genius, enjoys the beautiful though somewhat indistinct 
associations which fancy conjures up, and clothes with 
an authority created by her power.’—Vol.i., pp. 135—136. 


Or worse still ; as this, wherein are collected into the 
space of eight lines eight metaphysical words—a 
crime which with us would be perfectly unpardon- 
able, as it would prove the authoress to have studied 
metaphysics, if they were not fortunately all used in 
a wrong sense : 

* The variety of impressions that outward objects in- 
fused into Geraldine’s mind, and the intensity of those 
inward emotions, which, abstracted from matter, overran 
her imagination with ideas exquisite in their nature, but 
overwhelming in their operation, produced a host of 
images too great and multiplied for the capaci y of her 
conceptions ; agitated and confused, she suddenly checked 
her rapid steps.’—Vol. i., p. 99. 

We do trust that, before the second edition makes 
its appearance, (therefore it were well that they should 
be ordered immediately,) the authoress of these 
volumes will give Geraldine a set of diamonds, in- 
stead of these impressions, images, ideas, capacities, 
imaginations, abstractions, conceptions, intensities, 
outward objects, aud inward emotions ; and we know 
that young lady’s sterling sense far too well not to 
be convinced that she will be exceedingly glad of 
the exchange. 

There is a secret upon the subject which we would. 
impart in confidence to the authoress of ‘ Geraldine.” 
A great scheme is now on foot, which is pregnant 
with more important consequences that even the re- 
bellion of the Earl of Desmond. It is a scheme for 
restoring the Old English dynasty, and for putting 
down the tyranny of the Rhetoricians. Does any 
one hint that it- will fail from the strength of our 
enemies, and the feebleness of the force on our side, 
let him hear the names of our leaders. Ireland, it 
will be allowed, is a country in which success was 
most problematical. There Miss Edgeworth has been 
appointed Generalissima, with strict direction to exe« 
cute summary justice upon any who shall offer signs 
of resistance. That lady received her commission 
in January last, and so rapid and decisive were her 
movements, that, in less than one month after her 
appointment, she forced his Majesty’s Government, 
first, to put down the Catholic Association, which 
was at that time the capital of the usurper’s empire. 
Through her manceuvres,—and herein she received 
the active co-operation of Sir Walter Scott, who is 
general of the Scotch division, supported by a great 
body of native Englishmen,—she procured the ree 
peal of the Catholic disabilities, which, as every one 
knows, had given occasion to more vile measures of 
old English prerogative than any other cause what~ 
ever. The activity of Sir Walter Scott in his own 
neighbourhood, has not been inconsiderable. He 
has compelled Mr. Jefirey, a concealed wit, and 
dangerous enemy of the true principles, to fly from 
the post which he had occupied in the field ; and we 
understand he has threatened to put one or two of 
the writers in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ under arrest. 
He has found an able co-operator in Mr. De Quincy, 
and, by their joint assistance, we have no doubt that 

Edinburgh will be reduced to perfect submission, 
It was thought right to begin at these extremities of 
the empire ; but, in the meanwhile, strong measures 
are in preparation elsewhere. Wordsworth in the 
north, with a stout band of Westmoreland yeomen, 
completely kept the northern bar in awe during 
the last circuit; and he even went so far, a pro- 
ceeding which we can hardly justify, as to arrest 
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Mr. Brougham upon suspicion, which was thé occa- 
‘sion of his appearing so seldom in the House of late. 
William Cobbett is general of division in London, 
and to the terror of his name it is owing that nearly 
all the debating societies have been put down, and 
that not a single debate has taken place in the House 
of Commons since Easter, and that ‘ Geraldine of 
Desmond’ is the only fashionable novel of the least 
notoriety which has appeared in the same time. We 
are Only awaiting the arrival of Savage Landor from 
Italy, and for some rather dilatory, though extremely 
resolute friends, from the two Universities, before we 
openly declare the country under martial law, and 
sentence every subject of this kingdom, who, being 
able to speak or write, does not write or speak good 
English. 

. We implore the authoress of ‘ Geraldine,’ who 
writes and speaks extremely to the purpose, to be- 
think her of this heavy judgment, and to avert it 
by a timely declaration of allegiance. Those of her 
sex who are still factious, (and we cannot think 
without tears of the miserable fate which is reserved 
for those fait but devoted beings, if they persevere 
in useless rebellion,) will, upon the signal from her, 
rush to our standard, and then, as Miss Geraldine 
Desmond happily remarks in these volumes, ‘ Vic- 
tory must be ours.’ 


ANCIENT ORNAMENT. 





A Selection of Architectural and other Ornaments 
Greek, Roman, and Italian, drawn from the Origi- 
nals, in various Museums and Buildings in Italy. 
By John Jenkins and William Hosking, Architects. 
Carpenter and Son. London, 1829. 

- Tue riches of the continental Museums of an- 

tiquity are conceivable only by persons who have 

enjoyed the good fortune to visit those precious de- 
positories of venerable relics. A year's revenue of 
the most opulent empire in the world would scarcely 

“be adequate to the expense of making known to the 

public, after the style and manner their excellence 

would deserve, the ‘objects of divers descriptions 
destiried either for use or ornament, the relics of 
classical ages, which have been preserved in various 
public and private collections, and which still happily 
exist to bear their share of evidence to the perfection 
to which art, im all its branches, was carried by the 
ancients, and to supply the deficiency of that inven- 
tion in matters of taste which unfortunately seems 
incompatible with the maturer age of the world. 
Like the quarries of certain marbles and precious 
stones, of which little more than mere samples 
remain to us, while the mines whence they were 
extracted are either exhausted, or lost to knowledge; 
the faculty whence, in the youth of mankind, were 
derived the exquisite lines and contours and forms, 
the beauty of which even the destroying hand of 
time has respected, seems now either worn out or 
concealed: and as, for modern purposes of decora- 
ition, .we are reduced to work up the material which 
our predecessors have left us,—the Verde-antico, the 
Giallo-antico, and the Rosso-antico, fragments of 
ancient monuments,—so also in the very designs of 
our utensils and ornamental works of every kind, 
having no source of our own to which to resort for 
new devices, we acknowledge the necessity of ap- 
‘plying to models come Cown to us as legacies from 
the superior intelligence of former ages. We may 
deem ourselves happy that our inheritance in trea- 
Sures,of this nature is so ample in quantity, and in 
quality of such exquisite perfection. As to the 
abundance, indeed, it would exhaust volumes, entire 
pages even to transcribe the mere enumeration, not 
‘of the individual articles, but of the genera and 
species which the learned author of the work on the 
-Monuments of Herculaneum refers to, as preserved 
in the Museums of Naples alone. Forms of vessels 
of silver and bronze, in stone, in earth, in clay, for 
“every sort of use, public and private, sacred as well 
.as profane; culinary and other domestic utensils ; 
. Surgical instruments, and implements of husbandry 
and gardening; fashions, ornaments of the person, 
_ and jewellery; hints to the dancing-master, to the 
. dandy, the-gambler, the coiffeur, may be derived 





from this rich mine of models in decoration; to 
which, in fact, may be traced more than half the im- 
portant changes in the modes, whether personal or 
household, which have occurred during the last 
handred years. 

That those alterations have been for the better, 
that the emancipation from the extravagant and la- 
boured style, no less in dress and manners than in 
matters of decoration, which prevailed during the 
greater part of the last century, is a cause for congra- 
tulation, no person of sound and pure taste will 
deny ; and we are, therefore, under obligation to all 
those whose labours have effected, or tend to per- 
petuate, the improvement, by rendering us familiar 
with examples of ancient art, the discovery of which 
has exercised so material an influence on modern em- 
bellishment. The authors of the work before us are 
creditors of the public on this score; they have 
traversed the Continent in the desire to improve their 


“own taste and judgment in matters connected with 


their profession as architects, and now seek to impart, 
in the most accurate and accessible manner, to those 
who have not enjoyed the same advantages as them- 
selves, an acquaintance with a few of the contents of 
the various repositories of ancient relics they have 
fallen in with in their travels, which are distin- 
guished by any peculiarity of beauty or form, and 
are applicable to modern purposes. Their principal 
object is a very modest one, as we gather from a 
chapter of introductory letter-press which accompa- 
nies the plates, and aims, as would seem, rather 
more, at supplying the artisan thah the architect with 
models for imitation. 

On the subject of the application of architec- 
tural ornament to articles of use and luxury, the 
following remarks will be found pertinent, and 
probably will not prove unacceptable to our readers: 

‘ The most accomplished nation of modern times, or 
rather that which was so for the five centuries preceding 
the last, did not confine architectural enrichments to 
friezes and capitals, but also employed them to give 
beauty and elegance to every thing on which they could 
be introduced. The same combinations which are sculp- 
tured on the jambs and architraves of doors and windows, 
are to be found on tombs and altars, on bells and ord- 
nance,* on the earthen wine-jug of the peasant, and the 
golden goblet of the prince. All who have travelled in 
Italy must have noticed the variety and beauty of the 
painted decorations on the walls and ceilings even of inns 
and coffee-hotises, particularly in those of Rome, which, 
though frequently ill drawn, are often very chastely 
designed, and certainly are more deserving of admiration 
than the whited ceilings and grotesquely papered walls so 
much in vogue in this country. Still the art of decoration 
has not been wanting here. Different indeed from, but 
hardly less beautiful than the Greek style of ornament 
itself, and fully equal to thatof the Romans and Italians, 
the Gothic style has flourished in perfection in England ; 
but its influence was spread very little beyond its archi- 
tecture, leaving room for the admission of the abomi- 
nations which arose infrance and Italy on the reviva/ 
of architecture, that is, on the extinction of the previous 
good taste, and the introduction of puerile rules for general 
composition and detail, and the trash referred to for 
decoration. Architects, artists, modellers, carvers, gold 
and silversmiths, founders, and in fact all,—those who 
designed and those who executed,—those who bought and 
those who sold, were equally imposed on by the specious- 
ness of style at the same time florid and meagre, made 
up of wiry outline or formless mass, either composed of 
an heterogeneous heap of leaves, shells, beasts, birds, and 
fishes, or a tame repetition of the same twisted stalk. 
Bad taste appears to be much easier acquired than got rid 
of. In spite of the length of time the Hamilton vases 
have been in the British Museum, we still see our silver- 
smiths execute works formed on the models of Pain and 
Le Pautre, and the enrichments they use are generally 
drawn from the same and like classic sources. Though 
the villa of Adrian, the baths of Titus, and the cities of 


Herculaneum and Pompeii have’ discovered to to us can- 
delabra, vases, every variety of ‘utensil fér ornament and 
use, and internal decorations, painted, sculptured, and 
modelled, yet still we sce the grossest and most inelegant 
forms in every direction, and hang our rooms with paper 
covered with abortions too vile to be described. 

* All this may, in a certain degree, be ascribed to those 
who have the power, through rank or wealth, to cultivate 
good taste in themselves, and require it of those whom 
they employ, for continuing to patronize such things ; 
and partly it may be attributed to the want of delineations 
and descriptions of some specimens of really beaytiful 
enrichments to supersede those which were so profusely 
poured from the mint of ignorance and bad taste. For 
this last purpose nothing can be better than selegtions of 
Greek, Roman, and Italian Ornaments, which may in 
time be made to displace the other, and lead the way to 
original compositions in the same good taste; and with 
that object in view the present work was undertaken.’ 
—P. 3. 

The work consists of five parts, each past con- 
taining five lithographic plates, with concise letter- 
press descriptions, in French and English. It will 
be sufficient to add, that the examples are selected 
with considerable judgment; they are im various 
styles, and in divers degrees of simplicity or riehness : 
the specimens of the order of decoration whieh pre- 
vailed in Italy during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, are in a peculiar but very pleasing character, 
and extremely applicable to the purposes of medern 
ornament. 

The objections that might be raised to a certain 
degree of stiffness apparent in the execution of some 
of the lithographic plates, are anticipated by the 
authors, who excuse themselves on this head by 
stating, that, with the view of ensuring fidelity of 
representation, and retaining the precise character of 
the originals, they had preferred drawing the orna- 
ments on the stone themselves, to having them copied 
by a more experienced lithographic draftsman, who, 
to a clearer outline, might sacrifice more essential 
qualities. This is an appeal to critical indulgence, 
too just and too powerful to be refused. 





Jesuitism and Methodism: a Novel, 2 vols. Saun- 
ders and Ottley. London, 1829. 

NotuinG can be more pitiable than the state of 
mind from which such a book as this must have pro- 
ceeded. The bitter irritation displayed against all 
who differ from the author, even those whose opinions 
he the least understands, might perhaps be of bad 
example; but that the thorough imbecility of his 
intellect ensures that his writings must necessarily 
be quite ineffectual. 





Enciisu Munictpatity.—The oldest munici- 
pal seal now existing, is supposed by Mr. Dalloway, 
to be that of Bristol. It was granted the citizens of 
that port by Edward the First, as lord of the castle, 
in an early part of his reign. The seal is skilfully en- 
graved, a represents on one side the castle of 
Bristol as it stood at the time of the grant; the 
reverse refers to the following circumstance, not 
very honourable to the Bristolians of that period : 
A vessel having been seen at the mouth of the Avon, 
was invited by the inhabitants of Bristol to enter 
their port. Too late the foreigners perceived the 
snare, and that they had been decoyed into the 
clutches of an enemy: the crew were made pri- 
soners, and the cargo fell a prey to their perfidious 
hosts. 
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MEMOIR OF A POPULAR AUTHOR, 
LATELY DECEASED. 





Mr. died on last Wednesday at 
his lodgings in London. The public are naturally 
interested in a person whose writings have attained 
considerable celebrity ; and the few particulars which 
we have been able to collect regarding him, are 
therefore entitled to a page in a literary journal. 
was the eldest son of a respectable 
shoemaker at Exeter, who still survives, and whose 
only consolations must now be found in the practice 
of his profession, and in the knowledge that his son 
will always hold an honourable place among the 
worthies of Devon. The child very early pm Boer 
syinptoms of that literary tendency which governed 
his riper genius. Of the books, however, to which 
his infancy was addicted, we have recovered the 
names only of ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ and ‘ The 
History of Cock Robin ;’ works, the perusal of 
which, probably, encouraged his youthful propensity 
to indulge in the delights of fictitious narrative. 

When he had become a schoolboy, his master 
frequently complained that the more abstruse studies 
of grammar, arithmetic, geography, and the theory 
of penmanship, had but little in common with his 
brilliant, fanciful, and eccentric character. He was 
distinguished for the boldness of the nocturnal ex- 
ploits which he designed, and which, as he did not 
wish to be a monopolist of fame, he left to be 
executed by his companions. Being conspicuous for 
the rapidity with which he wrote his themes, he was 
on one occasion employed by them to draw up a 
round-robin, in which they complained of the vari- 
ous grievances that afflicted them. This task he 
willingly undertook, and accomplished it with the 
utmost success. But when it became necessary to 
sign the paper, he observed that he had already 
taken on himself a large responsibility ; and declined 
to add his name to those of the other pupils. 

If some future historian shall discover this docu- 
ment, and eagerly examine its time-worn page, in 
the hope of detecting the name of the youthful 
» how bitter is the disappointment that awaits 
him, how unfortunate this /acuna in the archives of 
Exeter ! 

In consequence of the absence of his name from 
the paper, he was not included in the general punish- 
ment for that rebellious manifesto, which consisted 
in a deprivation of butter at breakfast during the 
next month. His father looked on this circumstance 
as an omen that through life he would know how to 
* butter his bread.’ How miserably, alas! in some 
periods of his existence, was this prognostic frus- 
trated ! 

Before his boyhood had passed away, 
became a rival of the most literary mantuamakers 
in the intensity of his devotion to the circulating 
library. Their emulous delight in novel-reading 
speedily was a bond of sympathy between those 
interesting females and himself. The maidens wept 
with the youth over the exalted miseries of Rosalia, 
and the sublime suicide of Alphonso, —soon 
became an unequalled inditer of Valentines, and was 
considered, at many of the tea-tables of Exeter, a 
young ntleman of the highest promise. His father 
was delighted at the budding indications of future 
glory; and, on his son observing that he confessed 
himself to have a soul above grammar, the affection- 
ate parent withdrew him from school, and sent him 
into the office of a solicitor. was now 
sixteen. His breast was filled with the examples of 
heroes in black mantles, and lovers with bleeding 
wounds. But his hand was bound to the desk of a 
scrivener, and his great mind had no opportunities 
of expanding its wings, except at the evening parties, 
where he was the delight of bright eyes and feeling 
hearts; and on the Sunday afternoons, when, in white 
trowsers, with a switch in his hand and a pink in his 
button-hole, he was the admiration of the multitude, 
and the more cherished idol of the few who love and 
reverence the aspirations of youthful genius. 

Miss » the assistant of a milliner, was the 


fair object of his early passion. Her wonder at his 





























eloquence and fancy was uninterrupted ; her confi- 
dence in his faith unbounded. She felt that they were 
congenial minds; avd he thought her the loveliest 
of women. Alas! that love should ever end in sor- 
row! That our hearts cannot become their own sweet 
law! That the most delightful of emotions should 
produce the deepest wretchedness! Before 
was eighteen, the stern satellitesof municipal tyranny 
presented themselves like messengers of evil fate at 
the abode of his sire, and demanded compensation 
for the burthen thrown upon the parish in conse- 
quence of the two susceptible weakness of Miss —— 

The full weight of paternal indignation now burst 
on the unhappy . The old man paid, indeed, 
the miserable yellow dust demanded by the ministers 
of parochial cruelty ; but, unacquainted with the 
generous magnanimity of the sage, he visited on his 
unfortunate offspring the effects of fervent passion 
and malignant stars. He seized, in the chamber of 
the youth, the volumes of the mysterious Ratcliffe 
and the eloquent Lewis, marked as they were by the 
tears and fingers of the lovers, and committed them 
to the culinary pyre; and to these, irreparable de- 
struction! he added the blotted and irregular manu- 
scripts, the produce of his son’s inspired vigils, and 
those brief epistles from the hand of the fair mourner, 
, in which tenderness and constancy so beau- 
tifully struggled, like midnight luminaries, through 
the silver mist of neglected grammar and lawless 
orthography. He commanded the young man for 
ever to abandon the beloved of his heart, and to con- 
fine his literary studies and labours to the exercise of 
his profession, But the youth replied that his spirit 
was too free for drudgery, and his affections too pro- 
found to be so lightly withdrawn from Miss : 
His father drove him from the house, and he went to 
the abode of his mistress. She was absent; and he 
did not find her till she was standing at the altar, and 
giving her faith to an eminent tobacconist. 

Seared at heart, and solitary, and desperate, 
fled from his native city, and began to lead 
that wandering and adventurous life which enabled 
him to exhibit in his affer-writings so intimate and 
various a knowledge of society. Of this portion of 
his existence we have succeeded in recovering no 
more than a few scattered notices. We have been 
informed that at the age of about three-and-twenty, 
he made his appearance on the Bristol stage, ia the 
character of Lear; but his conception of the person- 
age is said to have been so lofty and complex, so far 
superior to the design of Shakspeare, that it was im- 
possible even for his powers to present it in all its ex- 
tent and energy, on an ordinary stage. His failure, 
however (for so it was called), was of a nature to 
warrant a higher estimate of his powers than of those 
of the most successful performers. 

The candour, and as it were the universality of his 
mind, enabled him to perceive how much there is of 
truth in all human opinions; and thus it was that 
without doing violence to the delicacy of his con- 
science, he was successively editor of a radical news- 
paper at Litchfield, contributor to a Calvinistic and 
Tory Magazine in Dublin, and Old Bailey reporter 
for a Whig Journal in London. But he was dis- 
contented with this narrow sphere; and, remember- 
ing at the age of thirty his early occupations, he be- 
came eager to proclaim himself a poet. In the in- 
terval of his forensic labours at Newgate, he em- 
ployed himself in the composition of several short 
pieces of verse, in which he told of his high aspira- 
tions and adverse fate; recalled, with all the fond- 
ness of Orpheus wailing for Eurydice, his early love, 
Miss . long since Mrs. Samuel Pigtail ; and an- 
nounced the agonies of baffled hope, and his contempt 
for existence, and for all mankind, and his sullen in- 
dependence of the world. He then procured an intro- 
duction to a bookseller, and, having brushed hiscoat, 
and put the MSS. in his pocket, presented himself in 
the shop of the tradesman. The author made his 
most polished bow, and with the condescension in- 
separable from genius, began to talk of the biblio- 
pole’s high character for judgment, liberality, and so 
forth. The tradesman’s brow grew black, and he 
interrupted him with ‘ Beg your pardop,—pray pro- 























ceed to business,—time very much occupied.’ Mr. 
grew pale, and trembled, while he 
drew forth the bundle of paper, and laid it on the 
desk. ‘ Eh! eh! what'sthis, sir,O——h? A——h! 
I see, I see! Songs of Sorrow, eh? or the Agonies of 
Anastasius, eh? Pay for copyright, eh? your 
pardon, sir, but I presume these are written bya very 
young lady—had thirteen volumes of sorrowful minor 
poems last week from the Ladies’ Academies at High- 
gate and Clapham. Nothing of this sort sold ten co- 
pies for the last five years.” And, so saying, the 
bookseller turned his back, and the high-souled and 
misanthropic poet left the shop of this ignorant and 
pettifogging pedlar of literature. 

It is the privilege of great minds not to be over- 
come by misfortune or depressed by the ingratitude 
of the world. Mr. strengthened himself against 
his opposing destiny by the use of those physical re- 
storatives which he had always found most favour- 
able to the exertion of his powers, broiled dumine, 
namely, of beef, and the complicated liquor for which 
London is celebrated, and which enters so largely 
into the formation of that unrivalled specimen of 
human nature, the English character. Thus invi- 
gorated from without, and morally sustained from 
within, he wrote a tragedy, which he offered to one 
of the patent theatres. The fatal confidence of re- 
splendent minds which teaches them to rely on 
themselves without sufficiently considering the state 
of society, and the circumstances in which they are 
placed, induced him to relinquish his employment 
as reporter, and to devote himself to the theatre. 
Here he was occupied in endless negotiations with 
managers and actors, which called torth the most 
admirable resources of his talents. But unhappily, 
delay,—delay, the adverse power which ruined Han- 
nibal, and which annually gives up thousands to per- 
dition, delay was victorious even over ‘ 
While engaged in frightening scene-shifters by his 
eloquence, and winning by the charms of his appro- 
bation the favour of the green-room, his purse grew 
daily lighter and lighter. The fierceness of scorn 
and hatred came over his soul; he fell asleep amid 
visions of the theatre in flames, and the rescue of his 
tragedy by the interposition of Urania and Shak- 
speare ; but, alas! he scarcely woke until he found 
himself in that abode of injured innocence and out- 
raged merit, the King’s Bench Prison. 

Here he met with a number of individuals, who, 
though misunderstood or trampled on by the world, 
were filled with a spirit akin in strength and bright- 
ness to hisown. One of these, a man declined in 
years, but to whom every day of existence had given 
wisdom, was particularly attracted by the free and 
calm superiority with which Mr. felt and ex- 
pressed himself towards all orders of society. They 
became friends and companions. Mr. 
found that the old man had been a sedulous and suc- 
cessful writer, and had nourished by his pen the re- 
putations of a score of periodicals. He died while 
- was in prison, and his last advice was this, 
‘My friend! my friend! write a fashionable novel.’ 

Mr. meditated profoundly on the advice 
of his departed friend. ‘ True,’ he thought, ‘I 
have never been in fashionable society. What 
then? Neither have the majority of my readers, 
True, I have no knowledge of the costumes, cha- 
racters, or manners of the persons whom I am to 
describe. Pooh! I need only make them strange 
enough, and 1 shall be sure to excite interest. He 
immediately began to compose his novel. Coat or 
cravat he had none; (such is the scorn and such the 
folly of the world ; and to a like fate have been re- 
duced'Caméens, Cervantes, and Otway ;) his inferior 
garments were tattered, and he wanted the means of 
repairing them ; yet did hiscreative imagination ena- 
ble him to conceive the persons of gartered nobles 
and glittering ladics. The scenes among which he 
placed his actors were the parks and gardens of 
princely mansions, and the lofty halls of London 
palaces hung with silken draperies and precious pic- 
tures; yet, while he was describing these abodes of 
splendour and haunts of fancy, he was seated in a 
room without any furniture but the chair and table 
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which he was using, walls, floor, and ceiling stained 
with dirt, squalid, dreary, and dilapidated. There 
was no less singular a contrast between the conver- 
sation which he heard and that which he recorded. 
Oaths and clamours filled the air around him, squab- 
bles for porter and tobacco, the exclamations of 
mblers, and the songs of turbulent pauperism. 
ut Mr. was compelled, by his resolution of 
becoming a popular author, to narrate dialogues of 
mincing and delicate affectation, and to cover page 
after page with tame, apathetic nothings, or with 
profligacy the most gentle and unconscious. 

His triumph, however, was magnificent. Mr. 
Colburn gave five hundred pounds for his three 
volumes. Mr. became one of the ‘ lions’ of 
the season with almost every body in London, 
except, perhaps, those of the class which he had 
attempted to describe. His opinion was asked con- 
fidentially on horses, wines, coats, caps, dishes, and 
poetry ; and he found himself in truth the ‘ popular 
author’ of a ‘fashionable novel.’ Happening to 
travel in the West of England, he was received with 
enthusiasm as a member of three literary societies ; 
and in the streets of Exeter, Mrs. Samuel Pigtail 
looked penitent, and endeavoured to obtain a favour- 
ing glance. But Mr. ’s sense of the difference 
between right and wrong did not permit him to 
relent, and he declined to renew his acquaintance 
with her. 

He obtained eight hundred pounds for another 
novel; and he was thinking of becoming a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature, and of purchasing 
an old cabriolet, which had broken down in France, 
but might perhaps succeed better on English roads, 
when he was suddenly carried off by an indigestion, 
leaving a gap in English literature, which, in spite 
of the number of his rivals, will not readily be 
filled up. 














HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


ONCcE more, with joyous spirit uncontroli’d 
And light of heart, as he, who set at large 
But one day in the year, delighted bounds 
Through Epping Forest, when the hunt is up, 
I wander, Hampstead, on thy pleasant hills. 
How beautiful the country does appear! 
How very pleasant is the month of June! 
How sight and sound combine to make us glad! 
The green leaves dance to the merry-making song 
Of the young birds; while greener parasols 
Glance in the sunlight, and at intervals 
Wav'd like the leaves by Zephyr’s wing, let forth 
Sweet murmurs from the laughter-loving fair. 
Now the witch Memory weaves her subtle spells, 
And in this lonely nook, where plenteous grass 
And overhanging trees invite repose, 
With visions of the past enchants the mind. 
°Tis seven long summer days, laborious week 
Of careful toil, since last I lingered here. 
Yon little ass that twirls his long ear round 
So tenderly to warn th’ incumbent flies 
That tickle but not hurt him, (how I love 
His meekness, his benevolence humane !) 
Yon little ass was here last Sunday morn, 
And near this very spot; I know him well. 
And by his conscious eyes I guess that he 
Remembereth me, as I remember him : 
Two hours we ruminated here together, 
He chewing grass, I Fancy’s bitterer cud 
Pensive, not pleased ; for coming things had cast 
Their shadows on my soul, and I was sad. 
I thought, for so the newspapers had said, 
That Hampstead Heath was soon to be enclos’d. 
* What then,’ I cried indignant, for the muse 
Had warm'd my bosom with a generous flame 
Of holy wrath, ‘shall these majestic hills, 
These heathery mountain wilds, which heav’n design’d 
To tower eternal o’er the works of man, 
Be trimm’d to garden walks and villa walls ? 
Shall yon expansive waste (I love all waste 
And solitary places.) yon fair furze, 
Yon boundless garden of purpureal bloom, 
Unfruitful Eden, blist sterility, 

~ Give place to unromantic crops of cérn ? 








No more shall we, poor prisoners of the town, 
Walk forth to breathe the gentle breath of May, 
And with the earliest fashions of the year 
Outvie her modest blooms. Ah! here no mo 
Shall dainty ladysmocks arrange their groups 
Of doubtful white ; no dandy-lions here, 

No undulating swells, no coves in green 

And velvet vesture clad shall charm our eyes ; 

No well-known smell of city-wall be found. 

No more the hoary sire from weekly toil 

Of counting-house reliev’d, with portly spouse, 
And children Sunday-dress’d, shall turn his eyes 
To yon dun ocean of incumbent smoke, 

(Like ship-wreck’d mariner escaped) wherein 

Lie buried all his treasures and his cares, 

All, save the cares and treasures at his side. 

No more shall wanderer, studious of the muse, 
While the slant sunbeams break yon column’d mass 
Of cloud, and through the gilded fragments shew 
Dim heaps of temples, palaces, and towers, 

Rising like dream-land upon Fancy’s ken, 

Stand here, and with fixed eye and folded arms 
Forget the world, his mistress, and his duns. 

Shall such things be while men have souls to think, 
Arms to gesticulate, and tongues to utter ? 

Avert it, Heaven! forbid it, House of Commons ! 
Redeem your credit ; a disgraceful sessions 

With wisdom crown; nor Jet a second bill, 

Like that which curs’d the country, curse the town.” 


I spoke: the House of Commons could not hear 
Or know my prayer; but Heaven is over all, 
And the many-voiced wish that rose aloft 
From lowly hearts and humble lips like mine 
Prevail’d : the House of Commons quash’d the bill. 
Therefore rejoice, oh ! Hampstead ; hop ye high, 
Ye little hills; ye furzy wilds, look grand ; 
Shake off your dust, ye leaves, look doubly green; 
Ye birds, with treble notes, enchant the air: 
And you triumphant smoke-dried multitudes, 
Struggling from Wappirg westward through the Bar, 
Lift up your voices, shout aloud for joy. 
And ring the bells of Dunstan and Lebow! 
For Hampstead Heath survives, and evermore 
Shall love, romance, and poetry be found 
With pleasure, health, and joy on Hampstead Hill. 
There Jupiters may still with Maias rove, 
There Mercuries of the Times and Morning Post 
Stand tiptoe upon heaven-kissing hills ; 
Mars of the clinking heel and whisker'd lip 
Walk arm in arm with Venus; Hercules 
Treat Hebe to repeated pots of beer ; 
Apollo drive nine sisters in one car ; 
Bacchus get drunk alone; and every grace 
Flirt with her favour’d swain on Hampstead Hill. 





THE CURATE—A TALE. 
(Continued from page 350.) 








THREE years went by 

In offices of cold civility, 

While more retired from day to day he grew: 

Judge then with what surprise all men who knew 

His proud and cold heart, heard that he had wed 

A gav and lovely maiden: one whose bed 

The richest and the noblest sought in vain! 

And much men marvelled, she whom all the pain 

Of gay and youthful lovers could not move, 

With such affection should bestow her love 

On one so rude as he: and oh! men say 

That she was lovely as the young spring day 

Which trips along the misty hill-tops, clad 

With dewy fragrant clouds, and maketh glad 

The hinds, o’er-wearied, watching at the fold : 

And that the fawn, which o’er the mountains old 

Goes bounding, is less sportive :—her sad tale 

Makes ever my blood boil. Care-worn and pale 

Her portrait is; upon her seraph’s face 

Sorrow hath drawn deep lines, striving to erase 

The indwelling beauty : ‘twas not years that wrought 

This change—not years! For the swift months had 
brought 

The sun but twice unto his goal, when she 

Had this sad portrait done, that it might be 





Her only son’s memorial of a friend 

Whom he was soon to lose. Unto the end 

A mystery it remained how Hardynge won 

This gentle creature: yet I think that one 

Wh through all varied shapes of life had been, 

Had wandered far through many a savage scene, 

Had rode o’er desart steppes, had ploughed the main 

Towards Araby and India, well might gain 

The affections of a simple girl, who knew 

That she was weak, and strove to find some true, 

Some stable rest without herself. To me 

More strange it ever seemed, that such as he 

Should care to gain her: but, perchance, ’twas pride 

And rivalry which burned to win the bride 

So many sought; or that she was allied 

Toa renowned line. Perhaps he thought 

He loved her truly when her hand he sought, 

For sometimes cloaked self-love deceives our heart 

Even to this; so roughness laid apart, 

He wooed and won her. Be this as it may— 

Love soon was fled, and she from day to day 

Became less joyous. Ellen, 1 have seen 

All shapes of desolation : I have been 

Where man, at war with nature, had uptorn 

The glory of the woods; have seen the shorn 

And shredded foliage into miry clay 

Down trodden by men’s feet on the highway ; 

Have seen tall castles mingling with the soil 

On which they rose: but nought hath power to spoil 

Creation of its beauty, as deep love 

Wanting return ; when warm hearts cannot move 

The hearts to which they’re linked, but linger on 

By their own flame consumed, til! all is gone 

Which fed them—gladness, mirth, and hope; and then 

Nothing is left but death! These torments men 

Regard not, oft breaking by slow decay 

Hearts that with too much joy have caught the ray 

Sent from a holier sphere; and oh ! how few, 

E’en loving most, can love as women do! 

This sweet girl loved too well! Love was her life, 

Which wanting, life must fade. He, as a wife 

Bearing his name, with proud civility 

Would greet her; and a distant courtesy 

Unto the last affected; what may do 

Such, given for love, but tear the heart in two ! 

As hers it rent—in few words let me close 

This painful tale—Death ends all earthly woes ! 

And hers it ended. One young child was left 

An orphan in a widowed house, bereft 

Of all parental love ; for the sweet joy 

A father shares with his beloved boy 

Poor Walter never knew: for the old man’s heart 

Grew harder with his years, till by the art 

Of some hot schismatic imprest, he said, 

That for wild deeds in early youth displayed, 

Stern penance must be done ; so he retired 

Still more from men, sold all his lands, and hired 

A gloomy house among the mountains : then 

Strangely the days went by ; loud, noisy men 

Wrangling surrounded him, till he their creed 

Severe adopting, from his hold decreed 

This right, that wrong, a fierce polemic wild, 

With men and with himself unreconciled. 

How Walter ‘scaped I scarce can tell; but he, 

If men were fierce, found nature’s love was free, 

And when with angry doctrine filled, and made 

At variance with himself, he sought the shade 

Of the o’er-hanging mountain, traced the brook 

Up to its source, and in the eternal book 

God’s visible gospel read, in stars revealed, 

Fountains and stones, in cavern and in field! 

Think we that stones aredumb? No! Though we 
strain 

Each nerve to be cold, heartless things, in vain 

We strive with our own souls. There’s not a sound, 

A sight, that moves bencath yon vault profound, 

But hath its task appointed ;_ but must wake 

Ten thousand primal sympathies, which make 

Their dwelling in our heart of hearts, a soul 

Within our soul, by no impure control 

Of .carthly incantations e’er bowel down 

From their eternal throne ; must find us, thrown 


_ By rill or waterfall, in forest glade, .. . ae 


Or cave, or temple, or the massy shade 
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Of colleges and cloisters. To the wind 
Give hateful systems, which make brothers blind 
Until they smite each other! We will keep 
Our better hope, and read yon azure deep, 
There find the mystery of our death and life, 
There gaze on harmony that shuts out strife, 
And see by God's forefinger graved the sign 
That love, and love alone, can make this dust divine. 
Driven from his home, with heart and head confused, 
Upon the hills young Walter better mused 
Than in the house of Rimmon: so he grew 
In love to all; till in its season due 
Came manly form, and on his gentle face 
The beauty he pursued might all men trace, 
The gift of stars and streams. At length, when time 
Had raised the stripling into manhood’s prime, 
Won By much intercession, slow consent 
His father gave that Walter should be sent 
To tread the halls Barrow und Milton trod : 
With stern remonstrance that the word of God 
He should preserve unstained in Babylon, 
The purple Hierarchs e’en at the altar-stone 
Defying, if need were ; for that the place 
Had lost the seed of saints, whom heavenly grace 
Raised up to strike oppression on the throne, 
And in the mitre.—As I said, alone 
Walter had lived, because he found no love 
Among his kind: this soon was changed ; the grove 
Ceased to be all-suflicing, life brought fears, 
Hopes, duties ; now he mingled with his peers, 
And if sometimes he witnessed hate and guile, 
Ill guided rivalry and pride; the smile 
Of a kind friend to whom he poured the tale 
Of golden-winged hope, how might prevail 
The lofty virtues which should sweep away 
Sorrow and shame from men, and how a day 
Might come when all harsh thoughts should sink to 
sleep, 
And heaven be found on earth ; this smile could steep 
His soul in loftiest feelings, noblest pleasuré, 
Gifts wealthier than nature’s wealthiest treasure, 
Could teach him that though wounded hearts may love 
Through all the visible universe to rove 
In quest of peace, peace man can only find 
In commerce with himself, and with his kind. 
This knowledge, bought by sad experience, he 
Gave early to my thought; and oh, in thee, 
My love, bow true I find it. I have been 
So tempted, e’en as he; I, too, have seen 
My shame, my woe, and what through all upheld 
My soul but thou, in whom my eye beheld 
Ail objec's of all love, whom, like a shield, 
l’ve thrown before my heart!) So Walter taught 
In earlier years, ere manhood on me brought 
Its cares. Now wrapt in science he pursued 
‘The secret laws of nature; or imbued 
With philosophic lore, unrolled the page 
Of the inspired Plato, whom the age 
Of blinking sophists ever with their sneers 
Assail ; more guilty In these latter years, 
Than ere the light on man was shed from heaven, 
For few could then believe what now tis given 
Even to the meanest villager to know. 
( T'o be continued.) 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre, Saturday. 
One might fancy that the spirit of Rossini, driven 
for a little while from its old resting-place, chuckled 
as it went, and whispered the pleasant words, ‘ Mi 
rivedrai.” The wag might well afford to be good 
humoured on the occasion, for his banishment lasted 
but a single week, and here he is again in all the 
glory of his ancient popularity. ‘ Tancredi’ has 
filled the theatre as much as ever; and it would be 
to our perfect pleasure if each of those artists who 
now so excellently support it, were to assure us that 
its beauty will be withdrawn from us only for a sea- 
son, by quoting the same comfortable expression, 
* Mirivedrai.’ Any detailed account of a perform- 
ance so well known would be now unnecessary. 
The novelty in the present representation is the ap- 
pearance of Madame Malibran in the part of Tan- 


credi; and, perhaps, a general air of newness is suf- 
fused over the whole opera by means of this single 
change. Much assuredly of that which is most 
hacknied in our eyes and ears, has assumed a modi- 
fied and regenerated form, inasmuch as the quality 
of her voice, and style of acting, are in themselves 
new, and insinuate a new effect into all the concerted 
scenes of the opera. The performance of this cha- 
racter is distinguished by all the life, and force, and 
variety which belong almost exclusively to Madame 
Malibran. No torpor nor feebleness vitiates the pre- 
vailing vigour of her style. The very redundance 
of which we have sometimes complained, is glossed 
over by the hazy lustre of the atmosphere in which 
she moves. How singularly unlike the quiet ma- 
jesty, the intellectual nobleness, with which her pre- 
decessor in the character filled the soul of her audi- 
tory; and yet, how near a rival, how bewitching, 
how talented, how wonderful ! 

The celebrated recitative, ‘ Oh! patria!’ was de- 
livered with much precision of tone and dramatic 
tiiness of expression ; and, perhaps, not even Pasta 
so well represented the eager energy of a pilgrim 
greeting his native soil. The air which succeeds it 
had the honour of an encore,—no slight triumph 
when achieved only one short twelvemonth after our 
hearing the ‘ Di tanti palpiti’ of the true Tancredi. 
But these detached efforts had not, after all, the same 
richness of effect as some of the combined pieces of 
music, in which her own admirable singing was filled 
out and made perfect by harmony with that of Made- 
moiselie Sontag, whose personation of Amenaide is 
as graceful and interesting as ever. Nothing can 
exceed the sweetness of the union of these two 
voicey No instruments, prepared by the finest art, 
ever attained a more perfect and reciprocal nicety of 
tune. No birds, ¢ sitting upon the forest’s midmost 
tree,’ poured forth notes more silvery and flowing. 
And, to carry to the highest possible degree of beauty 
this common and equal charm, art and industry have 
been diligently employed to adapt themselves each 
to the other; so that their ornaments and variations 
are like the flights of mated birds; their wings are 
spread together and twinkle in the air—they rise or 
sink, and float here and there, in circles or angles, 
or straight onwards ; but still inseparable as at first, 
their pinions keeping the same aerial track, their 
bodies almost commingled. Their duets are like a 
succession of the sweetest of earthly sounds heard 
simultaneously with their echoes ; and, in the minute 
cadences and florid interpolations, the effect of these 
quick reverberations is almost miraculous. We refer 
to the ‘ Lasciami, non t'ascolto,’ and * L’aura che 
intorno spira,’ for a corroboration of our words. 
Any one, indeed, who has heard Madame Malibran 
and Mademoiselle Sontag apart, will be able to form 
a shrewd conjecture that their singing together is 
likely to be one of the most brilliant and delicious 
forms in which music can be presented. The latter 
especially exhibits in this opera the abundant riches 
of her style; and, now and then, as, for instance, in 
the air, ‘ Giusto ciel che umile adoro,’ addresses us 
with a tenderness not merely passive. In mention- 
ing the concerted pieces, we should not forget the 
happy execution of the sestett at the close of the 
first act, which demands much accuracy and care, in 
addition to the strength of voice usually employed 
in it. Curioni’s Argirio is well, and, we doubt not, 
favourably, remembered by our readers. 


French Theatre. 

Tuts theatre closed for the season on I'riday 
night. Jenny Vertpré, acted in ‘ Le Médecin des 
Dames,’ ‘ La Femme Chatte,’ and ‘ Yelva ou l’Orphe- 
line Russe.” There was besides a very amusing 
little novelty, in one act, called ‘ Le Boutle et le 
Tailleur.’ 

The lady who pretends to have been a cat is one of 
the most favourite of Madlle. Vertpré’s parts. The idea 
might appear almost too fantastic were not the cha- 
racter rendered a part of nature by her acting. The 
explanations burt the effect of this vaudeville. Had 
the plot been. a regular fairy tale, and Jenny a young 
lady who had really been a cat, we should have felt 





that her acting was a perfect representation of the 





union of the feminine and feline characters. We 
could not have laughed more to be sure; but wé 
should not have had the puzzling impression that she 
was after all only representing an actress. 

We were, however, even more curious to see 
‘ Yelva,’ because we had witnessed the performance 
of a translation of it at Covent Garden. Nothing 
was ever more decidedly, nothing ever more deserve 
edly damned by a British audience: and though we 
knew how much dulness may be added by our na- 
tional translators and actors, we could not conceive 
that the original could have possessed merits which 
had been so carefully excluded from the transtation: 
The plot of the vaudeville is rather meagre ; the dia- 
logue does not exhibit as much lightness and wit as 
the generality of its kind. It is made an admirable 
acting piece by admirable acting alone. There was 
deep tragic power in Vertpreé's performance of the 
dumb girl. There was never more expression put 
into a single word than into the ‘ toujours’ with 
which she answers her lover at the end. She is 
indeed a charming actress, and may elicit much ad- 
miration even from those who have seen Madame 
Malibran. 

The manager's speech at the close of the session 
was as dignified and significant as most sessional 
addresses. The man seemed actually overpowered 
by his feelings of deep gratitude. A Frenchman 
does not live in humbug as an Englishman does ; 
but the very rarity with which he has recourse to it 
makes him use it with more spirit and skill. 

_ We take leave, with great regret, of the only ra- 
tional dramatic amusement which, with the excep- 
tion of the Opera, is permitted in London. On the 
English stage there is some good farce, much of the 
delicate amusement which is derived from vulgarity 
and indecency, much show, much noise, but hardly 
any acting. We do not mean to say that there are 
not very good actors and actresses on the English 
stage: but even these rarely act well, because they 
have a laudable wish to gratify the public; and the 
public liking any thing but nature, she has been ex- 
pelled violently from our theatres; and unfortunately 
has not shown the pertinacious tendency to return 
which is imputed to her by Horace. : 

The French company in London is, for a French 
company, decidedly bad. But still it is a body of 
actors and actresses who do not shock, if they do not 
satisfy our taste. These people act, and act with spirit, 
Each person has a particular part, and performs it in 
such a manner as to contrilute to the effect of the 
whole. On the English stage, each performer ap- 
pears to go through his own part with a most perfect 
indifference to the rest. A good actor sometimes 
appears to conceive and represent his part; but his 
effect is always marred by the intolerable slovenliness 
and stupidity of the rest of the company. The great 
fault of the English stage is, the total neglect of the 
inferior parts. The quota of merit necessary to 
play these parts is less than is required for the higher ; 
but to the good effect of the whole piece, the pre- 
sence of these smaller portions of good acting is as 
necessary as that of the greater. 

The British public, to be sure, have learnt to ap- 
preciate the French comedy. They console their 
national vanity by supposing that they have a better 
tragic stage; they think that the * Mahomet’ and 
‘ Cid’ are the tragedies of the French. But these 
are the tragedies of the Thédtre Francais, not of 
the French people. The real French tragedy, like 
the comedy, is to be found in the vaudeville. Like 
their comedy, it is true to nature: and like that, the 
best acted, the most moral, and the most intellectual 
of any dramatic performance in Europe. 

The managers may next season improve their 
standing company ; th-y may give us rather a greater 
variety of the first-rate French performers ; they may 
correct the great delay which wastes so much time 
between the acts. But as we wish to part on good 
terms with them, we must praise them for a singular, 
and in our eyes, a great merit. Their theatre is the 
only one in London which has confined itself to its 
proper language and class of performances: ~ At the 
Italian Opera-House we have had French performers 
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acting English ; and at the theatres royal German 
singers have sung in an unknown tongue. Men act 
women’s parts; women seem almost to have thrust 
the male sex from the performance of male charac- 
ters. At the French theatre the public applause has 
not been courted by any such tricks, Madame 
Malibran once sung there ; but she can never be out 
of her proper element. The visits of angels may ap- 
pear inexplicable, but must always be welcome. 

The Duke of Gloucester honoured the evening’s 
entertainments with his presence. We were happy 
to see that his Royal Highness looked remarkably 
well, and appeared much gratified with the perform- 
ances. 

Vaurhall Gardens. 

THE anniversary of the battle of Waterloo has, as 
usual, been celebrated at these Gardens,’ by grand 
and attractive galas. The greatest novelty is an 
Italian opera buffa. How little would such an event 
as the representation of an Italian opera, at a popular 
my of amusement, been dreamt of ten years ago. 

et this spacious concert-room was thronged, and 
the lively music of Rossini was unequivocally en- 
joyed. The Cenerentola was judiciously selected for 
the occasion. Miss Fanny Ayton performed Cinde- 
rella and Pellegrini Dandini with happy effect. The 
airs should be translated for the benetit of the non- 
Italian part of the audience. The fireworks have 
been ingenious and clever in design, and most bril- 
liant in effect. 

French Readings. 

WE regret having been prevented attending the 
first of the Lectures Dramatiques of M. P. Victor, at 
the Argyll Rooms. We shall not fail to be present 
at the subsequent readings, which we observe are 
fixed for the 24th, 26th, and 29th of this month, and 
to duly report on them. 


MR. BOCHSA’S CONCERT. 








None of the phenomena of the season have worn so 
imposing an aapect as the placards studded with 
every type and character of print, prospective of Mr. 
Bochsa’s Concert. Everywhere was the eye greeted 
with this same promise of good things to come; 
and the gourmand might be seen loitering at the 
shop windows to feast himself upon the Bill of Fare, 
even though he had no thought of partaking in the 
feast it announced. Heavens! what awful rivalry 
of the venerable Ude! Such a display of side dishes 
had never before been exhibited to the musical world. 
Listen ye who have been idle or on a low diet, and 
excluded from this banquet. First came Acis and 
Galatea, with Braham and Miss Paton, as the love- 
principals ; Begrez and Miss Byfield as subordinates, 
and Signor Zucchelli as Polypheme. Next, M. 
Bochsa played a concerto on the harp. Then followed 
the ffinal scenes of Romeo e Giulietta, supported by 
Madame Malibran and Mademoiselle Sontag.’ Next, 
a violoncello concerto by Mr. Bohrer. Next, a 
grand Scena, from Rossini’s ‘ Ciro in Babilonia,’ 
Madame Pisaroni personating the hero. Next came 
the Overture to the Freyschutz, succeeded by a por- 
tion of the Second Act, in which Mademoiselle 
Sontag and her sister appeared as Agata and Ann- 
chen, After this came the Juno di Morte of Meyer- 
beer, with Donzelli as Adriano. Then a Duet be- 
tween Bochsa and Tulon ; an epitome of Spontini’s 
Vestale, which brought before us Mademoiselle 
Blasis, Curioni, Begrez, and a M. Valner.—Afier 
which and lastly arrived an arrangement of Beeth- 
oven’s Symphonie Pastorale, as a Ballet, being a 
= dessert to a sufficient repast, as we before 
said. 

Of the motives which influenced M. Bochsa in 
making out this list of attractions, little need be said 
by way of conjecture. He isa clever man, and knew 
well enough, that at this late period of the season, 
any orthodox and ordinary allurements would be 
useless. Curiosity, legitimate or not, was all he 
strove to excite, and certainly the fulness of the 
house proved that he had accomplished his aim. 
But, setting aside the cleverness of the device,—the 
ingenuity, industry, and toil necessary to gather 
together and keep in good order such an anomalous 





troop as those he had to marshal, we must not hesi- 
tate to.say that the experiment is a dangerous one 
both in itself and in its consequences. The greedi- 
ness of many would be provoked by the length and 
number of the entertainments thus offered to them, 
but human nature is weak, and not one of the hun- 
dreds who were assembled at the theatre on Monday 
night, could, we are persuaded, have endured to the 
end without fatigue. This is an accompaniment 
that tells badly at the time, but still worse afterwards. 
An unpleasant feeling is axsociated with the idea of a 
concert, or even of music itself; and to go again 
would be an undertaking and an effort which one 
could not fail to look at with some little disinclina- 
tion. As for the practice of expressing the rich 
essence out of longer compositions, and offering it in 
a reduced shape, we are quite sure this has a per- 
nicious influence on the general taste, and the col- 
lecting and contrasting a vast number of such tit-bits, 
wearies the palate and weakens the capacity of en- 
joyment,—It is not wholesome. But of this empy- 
ricism jam satis. 

Acis and Galatea would have gone off tamely but 
for Zucchelli’s noble personation of the one-eyed 
monster. Braham had no controul over his voice, 
and sang not only flat and sharp alternately, but 
commingled his notes in such a way, that one might 
speculate on the division between them being entirely 
lost some day or other, and one single burst of sound 
comprising the whole gamut. Miss Byfield shows 
some power but much awkwardness, and Miss Paton 
always needed an expressiveness of tone to make her 
singing first-rate. But Polypheme!—Nothing was 
more perfect, or more effective in the whole collection. 
The air that he sings upon his entrance, ‘ Oh! rud- 
dier than the cherry! Oh! sweeter than the berry, 
&e.” was literally blocked up by the applause of the 
house. It was the most vigorous and finished bass 
singing we remember. The celebrated trio, ‘ The 
flocks shall leave the mountains,’ gave us much 
pleasure; for Braham’s piano, strange to say, was 
better than his forte, and the delicacy of these pas- 
sages showed that the galleries have not quite spoiled 
the finest tenor voice that our.generation and our 
fathers have known. Boclhisa’s concerto was an in- 
genious grouping of some Irish Melodies, or rather 
of subjects broken off from them, into one elaborate 
whole. Perhaps our ears are sometimes alike offended 
with these liberties taken with old friends; and per- 
haps the gems in themselves are almost lost in the 
rich chasing and embossed work in which they are 
set. However, the audience was well satisfied, as 
they ought to have been, on the whole, for with the 
exception of a little failure in the harmonies, the per- 
formance was both masterly and agreeable. Of Romeo 
e Giulietta we are inclined to say nothing. It was a 
harrowing and most extraordinary display of power, 
which we had rather continue to fee/, than stand a 
chance of forgetting by methodizing and explaining 
our feelings. Our language would be too rapturous 
for criticism, and so we pass on to M. Bohrer, whose 
violoncello grunted with remarkable fluency and 
skill; not so roundly and melodiously as that of 
our old friend Lindley, but in a polished and most 
agile manner, that confirmed in our minds the dis- 
tinction between the English taste for tone and the 
French for execution. Madame Pisaroni’s Ciro was 
as energetic as her performances usually are, and 
could not have a better relief than the next succeed- 
ing extract from Der Freyschutz preceeded by the 
overture not very well played. The pretty accents 
of the German Sisters made musical the gutturals of 
their language —and the simplicity of their action, 
the purity of their style, and in the elder of the two, 
the wonderful command and refinement of science, 
made this scene as attractive as any throughout the 
evening. The conclusion of Agata’s song was given 
with more than the usual force of Madamoiselle 
Sontag, and justifies an opinion stated by us a year 
ago, that the operatic renown of this lady is depen- 
dent on her efforts in the dramas of her own language, 
and not likely to be advanced by any representation 
of an Italian character. Donzelli’s Inno di Morte 
was truly grand. If any one chanced to be slumber- 
ing about the time of his appearance, certain are we, 








that their senses were sufficiently bestirred by this 
magnificent burst of music, The, reaction, however, 
was perilous. Sometime about half way through 
the following instrumental duet, we. fell ito a soft 
trance, from which neither Spontini nor Beethoven 
could awaken us. We got home by day light. 








MADEMOISELLE SONTAG’S BENEFIT, 


Weare almost sorry to take any notice of Made- 
moiselle Sontag's benefiton Thursday. We could have 
wished that that charming lady had not taken so much 
pains to please us. We should have been quite con- 
tent with either Zauberflote or Tancredi. The British 
people like a great heap of articles for their money ; 
and they have been abundantly supplied with odds 
and ends of Operas this season. It was bad enough 
to have (as we have constantly had this season), two 
acts of different Operas the same night: but Zauber- 
flote was not maimed but squeezed to death. The 
two acts were crunched up together, and some of the 
best music pressed out. ‘The * Times’, we see, speaks 
with great approbation of the ‘Selections,’ The 
judicious critic who instructs the musical world of 
Europe in its ‘ leading Journal’, appears to be de- 
lighted with every thing at the Opera House, except 
Madame Malibran. He mentions Madame Castelli’s 
impersonation of the page in ‘ Le Nozze,’ as a 
specimen of musical and histrionic optimism. We 
wonder who writes these notices in the ‘ Times.’ 
* Aut Diabolus aut Castelli,’ we are almost inclined 
to answer. But, surely, though that lady might be 
partial to her own merits, there can be no musical 
taste except that of the fiend that could gloat with 
satisfaction over the bedevilment of Cherubino and 





Zauberflote. The German singers were well received. - 


Romer has a fine tenor voice, and sings with taste. 
Schutz is a good Buffo: his duet with Sontag was 
encored. Nina Sontag is apparently ‘very young: 
she has a great share of her sister's beauty. Of her 
singing it was impossible to form any judgment from 
one air in which she was excessively frightened. But 
there appears to be a spirit and lightness in her acting, 
the want of which, is the only circumstance that shows 
that her sister is liable to human imperfections. 

We trust that we shall have ‘ Zauberflote’ at full 
length before the end of the season. To be sure, it 
would be better as ‘II flauto magico.’ The caco- 
phony of what the Germans call their danguage, is 
offensive to Christian ears. 

We were excessively sorry to see the house so 
thin on such an occasion. One fourth of the boxes 
appeared to be untenanted. It seems hardly fair 
dealing in M. Laporte to fix Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
benefit for the evening of the great day at Ascot. 
Even if it was her choice, he ought to have rectified 
her error; for he must have known, what she might 
not suspect, that the English nobility and gentry 
would desert her sweet strains for the pleasure of 
seeing a dozen lanky horses flogged and spurred 
round a field. Laporte should have taken better 
care of the interests of one whose various charms have 
been so great an attraction to his theatre. 

Sontag and Malibran appeared on the stage after 
the fall of the curtain. Flowers and garlands were 
showered on Sontag, who selected a wreath and 
offered it to Madame Malibran. 

A new Ballet was produeed at this Theatre on 
Tuesday. There is no plot: the scenery is Tyrolese, 
and exceedingly beautiful. The galloppade at the 
close was admirably executed, and much applauded. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

We would not for the world partake the opinion 
which our contemporaries of very opposite charac- 
ters seem to entertain of the higher and more opulent 
classes of society in this country. We would not 
insult the munificent patrons of the art who so nobly 
contribute, from the treasures of their galleries, to 
form a collection of the works of ancient masters 
for the inspection and improvement, in matters of 
taste, of the British public, by supposing their minds 
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to be of such narrow compass, by imputing to them 
such extreme sensitiveness on the score of the merit 
of the paintings they send, as not to tolerate the ut- 
terance of a word of comment. We do not attach 
that importance to our own opinions on works of 
art, or to those of the most proficient conoscenti 
among our contemporaries, as to imagine that a 
painting can be very materially affected in the eye 
of the public by any observations that may happen 
to be made on them, by way of criticism in period- 
ical publications. But of this we are sure—an honest 
opinion can never do essential harm. Really good 
pictures will stand any test, and their possessors wili 
never fear to submit them to the most rigid criticism. 
As to those of doubtful merit, a picture-dealer, a 
mere trafficer, might indeed well deprecate animad- 
version, but a gentleman would court it; for the 
latter, however he may have been himself the victim 
of art, is above the desire of deceiving others, If an 
honourable man receive a bad coin, does he mix 
it up with good pieces, that he may get rid of it at 
the expense of his neighbour? Besides, who scru- 
ples to make the freest animadversions on works of 
living artists, whose very bread depends on the esti- 
mation in which their performances are held by the 
public; yet we are to gaze in silence at the annual 
display of ancient paintings lest one mere word 
should deprive a Creesus of a guinea, should he ever 
take it into his head to change the object of his ca- 
price. The abstaining from commenting on the col- 
lection of ancient masters at the British Gallery does 
indeed seem to us a most absurd affectation of de- 
licacy. 

We shall follow no such example, in full confi- 
dence that the freedom of our notices will find am- 
ple indulgence, if not on the score of their sincerity 
and moderation, at least from that liberal spirit 
from which all patronage of art must spring, and 
which alone can be the motive by which the owners 
of pictures are actaated in submitting the works they 
possess to public exhibition. Our second visit to 
the gallery was made in this spirit, and it was not 
long before an opportunity of exercising .it was pre- 
sented’'t6 us in the ‘ Holy Family,’ by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the acquisition of which by the British 
Institution has been made the grounds of such ex- 
traordinary congratulation towards the public. We 
should be sorry for the reputation of Sir Joshua if it 
depended on this picture, which neither in its intel- 
lectual nor mechanical qualities does honour to that 
great master. The composition, it is true, is de- 
lightful, but the expression is meagre and affected. 
The ‘ Madonna’ is a mere school-girl, entirely devoid 
of elevation of character, wholly unconscious of mo- 
therly sentiment, while the Joseph is an octogenarian 
with all the listlessness of decrepitude, of infirm se- 
nility. Surely this is not the true character of the 
holy family. The children are pretty. In point of 
execution, as respects colour, this painting is equally 
far from perfection. As a warning rather than a 
model it may indeed be of service, for in some parts 
of the picture the colour is quite gone. 

The Murillos in the present collection are the 
greatest part of them tame, with one exception, 
the St. John with Angels, No. 24, the property of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, which is rich in expression and 
lively sentiment. 


‘The Both’ of Mr. Hamlet we have already men- 
tioned, but we cannot pass it a second time without 
noticing it. We could dwell on it for ever. It 
seems to us the perfection of pure natural landscape 
painting. 

Titian’s ‘ Loyola’ we have unfortunately over- 
looked. We should regret having done so, but for 
the pleasure of having such a treat in reserve. It 
was gratification sufficient for one visit to have the 
attention called to the ‘ Venetian Senator,’ No. 97, 
by that inimitable portrait painter. The ‘ Man's 
Portrait,’ by Tintoretto, No. 121, on the opposite 
wall, is clever, expressive, and brilliant, but appears 
hard and stiff—its animation is the mere life ofa 
picture, when compared with the truth, the intelli- 
gence, the animation, the regularity of feature, the 

strength of character, all combined with the utmost 








simplicity of execution and absence of effort, which 
are Observable in this master-piece of Titian’s 
pencil. j 

‘ The Tribute Money,’ No. 156, Rubens. Oibo. 
Who ever gave the name of Rubens to this. per- 
formance? We ask the question boldly, in the con- 
viction that by so doing we commit no trespass on 
Mr. Cholmondeley’s property—that we are liable to 
no claim of damages—for we are confident this pic- 
ture would never be exposed in. a sale-room so 
catalogued, but that the auctioneer would be required 
to show title. The sketches by the same master, in 
the North room, the property of Mr. Baring, are 
splendid productions of genius. 

No. 62, ‘ The Intercession of the Sabine Women 
between belligerent Husbands and Kinsfolk,’ is most 
spirited. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
Pope Pius VII. Engraved by Cousins, from a 
Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Or all the royal and noble personages who figured 
during the wars and events immediately connected 
with the French revolution, and of whom the First 
Painter in Ordinary to his Majesty was commis- 
sioned to paint portraits, the Head of the Catholic 
Church was, perhaps, the very best subject for a 
painter. The situation of that pontiff, so long tried 
in the school of misfortune, his individual character, 
respectable equally in adverse and prosperous state, 
and which, without losing an atom of its originality, 
bore the marked impress of the circumstances of 
anxiety and vicissitude under which it had been 
matured ; and still more the very marked develop- 
ment of that character in the physiognomy and per- 
son of the holy father, presented. a theme such as a 
skilful artist delights to treat, and of which it was 
not likely that the present president of the Royal 
Academy should have neglected the advantages. 
Accordingly, the portrait of Pope Chiammonti ranks 
among the most happy productions of the first por- 
trait painter of his day. It breathes the anxiety, the 
caution, the humility, the simplicity, the firmness, 
and resignation, which distinguished equally the cha- 
racter and countenance of that excellent old man, in 
a degree, perhaps, in which those qualities were 
never possessed by any former occupier of the chair 
of St. Peter. The engraving does ample justice to 
the painting—it is a chef'd’euvre in mezzotipto. The 
sentiment of the original figure is faithfully preserved 
in all its shades, and, in respect to the drapery, the 
plate is a perfect specimen of execution. 





William Kennedy, Esq. Author of ‘ Fitful Fancies,’ 
Drawn on Stone by J. Franklin, from a Painting 
by J. Henderson, Glasgow. 

We give the title of this plate in order that those 
who form galleries of portraits may know that there 
is a likeness of Mr. Kennedy in existence: at the 
same time, we must be alowed to express a hope 
that this is not a fair specimen of the state to 
which the arts either of painting or of drawing on 
stone, are carried in our fair town of Glasgow.—If 
it be, we recommend the gude folk to stick to their 
printing of cottons. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. En- 
graved by W. Hill, from a Drawing by A. Wivell. 
Sams. London, 1829. 

Portraits of the heir presumptive to the throne 
are naturally in much request. We know not how 
the famous subscription medal goes on—that work 
may yet be in abeyance for aught we know; we may 
say, indeed, for aught we care, for interested as we 
are in works of art, the publishing the names of the 
officers who were willing to take a copy, was a pro- 
ceeding so much like that of the celebrated pub- 
lisher of the memoirs of a contemporary, to force 
people to buy his book in their own defence, that 
we have not been able to stifle a rising prejudice 
both against the artist and his performance. The 
subscription list on that occasion was long, and as 
the desired work is not yet forthcoming, those who 
are impatient to gratify their loyalty, may indulge 
it in the interim by procuring the print published by 





Mr- Sams on a much more generous plan, and at 
his own risk. 

The Catholics too, and the loversof the peace 
and quiet of their country, no less than the sons 
of Neptune, have cause to be grateful to the manly 
and straightforward conduct of the Royal Sailor, 
and must be glad of the opportunity of having a 
memorial of their benefactor. The engraving is in 
the dotted manner, and is well executed. 





London Characters, Designed and Etched by George 

Cruikshank. Robins. London, 1829. 

Qu’ est ce que c’est que la Physique? What is Phy- 
sick? This amusing mistranslation struck our fancy 
perhaps more than the occasion warranted on open- 
ing, at a book stall, a little volume, the antique aspect 
of which had attracted our notice, and which we found 
entitled, ‘ A Short Treatise on Arts and Sciences, in 
French and English, by Question and Answer, by 
John Palairet,’ (a name surely familiar to all who 
might confess toa seventh lustre,) Maitre Francais 
de L. A. R. Monseigneur le Prince Guillaume, Ma- 
dame la Princesse Marie et Madame la Princesse 
Louise. 4th Edition, 1754.’. The blunder, in days 
when a new edition consisted of a bond fide reprint, 
and not in a mere fresh impression after a few literal 
corrections of the press, might have been excused as 
a mere typographical error, but for the unfortunate 
is; What is Physick. As it was, it called to mind 
many amusing misinterpretations of foreign phrases 
and words, many of them generally known, some 
less notorious, and, among others, the waggery.. of 
a contemporary celebrated for the excellence of his 
jests and puns, who, on the strength of the word ‘li- 
mon’ in a report to the French Academy, astonished 
his readers with an account of human fossils preserved 
from antedeluvian ages in lemon juice!!—a perver- 
sion unequalled unless it be by the error in a French 
translation of Sterne’s celebrated Apostrophe to Sla- 
very, the commencement of which 1s rendered ‘ Dé- 
guise-toi comme tu veux, tranquil esclavage.’ But 
to return to M. Palairet, the answer ‘ Physick is pro- 
perly the knowledge of bodies, &c.’—sufficiently ex- 
plained his mistake—but curiosity led us to turn 
over a few pages and we again found the question, 
What is Physick? Referring to the French page, 
the corresponding interrogatory, Qu’est ce que c’est 
que la médecine, threw light on the object of, this 
inquiry. In expectation of still more physick, we 
proceeded in our search, but received a balk on ar- 
riving at the query What is Pharmacy? Thrown 
out here, fresh game was offered us in What is Me- 
taphysics? 

But what have M. Palairet and his physick to do 
with London Characters!—Little, we confess, ex- 
cept to those to whom it may be pleasant to trace the 
associations by which things and thoughts the most 
opposite are linked. To such it will be no matter 
of surprise that What is Metaphysics? should call 
to mind the exquisite caricature—we envy not the 
austerity of that man’s mind who would see it 
unmoved—‘ What is taxes, John ?”” 

The transition was instantaneous from this hu- 
mourous specimen to the cuhier, which, under the 
title given at the head of our notice, has for some 
time lain on our table, holding us in doubt whether 
it would beseem the dignity of a literary journal to 
condescend to notice caricatures. Our scruples are 
overcome ; and if the name of George Cruikshank 
cannot excuse us to the most serious of our readers, 
we are confident that a glance at the ‘ Old Clothes 
Man,’ and the ‘ Brewer’s Drayman,’ will. The old 
Hessians alone, trodden down and doubled between 
the heel of the natural man and that of the boot, 
and amply curling over the toes-—to say nothing 
of the visage, oriental, sharp, and sallow—the worn 
silk hat of all shapes—and the old coat of dandy 
pea-green, low collared frock, with just two re- 
maining buttons—are enough to acquit us. 





SALE OF PICTURES BY MR. FORSTER. 

We attended the private view of the collection 
of paintings about to be sold by auction in Pall 
Mall, by Mr, Edward Forster, but forbear noticing 
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the works particularly, because we would notact 
the part of picture brokers, Seeing a good copy, 
we should certainly praise it ; and if a purchaser, 
concurring in our opinion, should afterwards dis- 
cover that he had not acquired an original, he might 
take us to task for having a share in his mistake. 
On the other hand, as many good painters have 
produced bad pictures, we should be reluctant, by 
any ill-timed observations, to deter an amateur 
from avalling himself of the opportunity of enriching 
his collection by a genuine work—pictures adver- 
tised for sale, therefore, we do consider privileged 
from comment, except from that sincerest of all 
critics, the auctioneer. 





PICTURE OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 


By special invitation we have paid a visit to Mr. 
Smith’s rooms to see a painting of the Holy Family, 
by M. Kruseman, historical painter to the King of 
the Netherlands. This picture bears evident marks 
of the study of Raphael, from whorn the artist has 
caught a considerable degree of grace. His com- 
position is beautiful; but the work has an aca- 
demical taint, and is not altogether the true thing. 
The hair of the heads is exquisitely painted—it is 
quite silken. 

We received much higher gratification from a 
delicious Ruvsdail, in the collection of Mr. Smith. 





> MELITA. 
A FRAGMENT OF GREEK ROMANCE. 


Metira was a maiden of Elis, and no fairer spirit 
had ever haunted that peaceful land. Her beauty 
was known but to few; for her mother had been 
long since dead, and her father was the humble in- 
habitant of an obscure abode. She had neither bro- 
ther nor sister; and had seldom been seen by any 
eyes but those of her aged parent. His well-ordered 
industry and serene affection surrounded her with a 
clear unchanging life; and she scareely knew ot any 
variation in the world but day and night, autumn 
and spring, the gradual whitening of her father’s 
hairs and the growth and impulse of her own 
feelings. As she approached to womanhood, her 
thoughts began to overleap the low and grassy 
mound with which the narrow plat of her existence 
had previously been encircled, and on which, even 
from her infancy, many bright phantoms had ap- 
peared to her to stand in the morning sunshine. 
Her wishes now attempted to follow the unknown 
flight of {those gay shadows; and she longed to re- 
semble them in rising with the lightness of a bird 
over the boundary which divided her from the busy 
and glittering world. 

When Melita had reached her fifteenth year, the 
time came round for the celebration of the Olympic 
games. She heard from her father some short and 
broken accounts of the splendid festivals at which he 
had frequently been present; and she was lost in 
bewildering excitement while she fancied a succes- 
sion of pageants led by glorious beings of whose 
forms she was utterly ignorant. But above all, she 
was possessed by the resemblance which she had 
wrought in her imagination of the deity to whose 
honour these rites and contests had been instituted. 

In the morning of the first day of the games, she 
almost unconsciously expressed, in her father’s pre- 
sence, the earnest longing whicl she felt to behold 
the bodily presence of the great Jupiter. The old 
man started out of the usual tranquillity of his man- 
ner, and said to her, * Unhappy, my daughter, is the 
mortal to whom such a vision shows itself; he who 
has conversed with a god is for ever untitted to lead 
the life of earthly men. To eyes which long for the 
sight of superior natures, their desire is sometimes 
granted; but that for which they yearned is always 
fruitful of horror and destruction. I could tell you 
a prediction which your mother heard from the ora- 
cle; but He said no more, for the time 
had approached at which the solemnities were to 
begin ; and he hastily left the house. 

This conversation did not diminish the store of 


uneasy mystery which filed the mind of Melita, 





All day she brooded over the thoughts which had 
oceupied her; and when her father returned in 
the evening, she was restless, eaver, and confused. 
The dusk had come before his entry; and he had 
scarcely been able to speak to her when a slight 
knock was heard, followed, as it seemed to them, 
by a faint groan. The old man turned the door 
on its sleepy hinges, and found lying on tbe earth 
a young man, who was evidently broken down by 
some malady. He lifted up the youth, and carried 
him into the house. The stranger was clothed in 
a remarkable dress, and appeared not more than 
eighteen. He was revived by the careof Melita and 
her father, but still continued feeble and suffer- 
ing. ‘They learned from his low and interrupted 
words, that he had come from one of the farthest 
Grecian islands, with the design of contending at 
the games for the prize of poetry. But he seemed 
almost delirious, and he told no connected tale. 
He remained for several hours pained in body 
and wandering in mind. Among otier hints and 
ravings, he spoke some scattered phrases as to the 
magnificence and interest of the festivity which he 
had on that day, for the first time seen. He then 
was seized by the recollection of the ode which he 
had intended to recite on one of the subsequent 
days. The stanzas, which at intervals he mur- 
mured, were full of fervour, of religious awe, and 
splendid images; and belonged to a lyrical de- 
scription of the intercourse of Jupiter with mortal 
maidens ; some of the fragments were so passion- 
ate und impressive, and Melita tistened with an 
interest so full of wonder and rapt excite:nent, that 
her father commanded her to retire, and to leave 
the patient under his care. 

She lay awake for several hours; and fell, at 
last, asleep, with a brain and bosom possessed by 
tumultuous and gorgeous visions. Early in the mern- 
ing, her father announced to her that the youth had, 
inthe night, become much calmer, and that he 
had left him to obtain himself some short repose 
When she had arisen, the boy was no longer to be 
found; but he had left behind him his rich and 
remarkable dress, and had only taken away an old 
mantle, which, while he lay on the couch, had 
been thrown over him by his host. Her father 
added, that he was now about to join the crowd at 
the games, and that he should not return tll late 
in the evening. She placed herself in the room 
in which the youth had lain, and employed herself 
in putting together all she could remember of his 
strange and imperfect phrases, and in connecting 
them with the wishes and fantastic images which 
had filled her mind before. Near to her lay the 
garments which he had worn; Melita fixed her 
eyes on them, and she felt as if some unseen en- 
chantment prevented ber from looking away, even 
for a moment. As the day closed in, the evening 
wind arose, and brought to her ears the distant 
appiauses of the Grecian peopie gathered at their 
cliet solemnity. She gazed and mused, and after 
a struggle of fear, shame, curiosity, and vague 
wishtulness, she could no longer resist the temp- 
tation; she hastily pat on the dress of the poet 
and left the house. 

Her impetuous and winged feet bore her she 
knew not whither. Ina short time, she had moved 
a considerable distance, when she beheld near ber 
a procession of worshippers, headed by the priests, 
and accompanied by many attendants. She joined 
their ranks, and was surprised to see that the 
youths in the service of the gods were clothed 
exactly like herself, so as to secure that she would 
pass without notice. ‘The train advanced to the 
sacred grove which surrounded the Olympian tem- 
ple ; and hereshe beheld, with delight and astonish- 
ment, the long files of statues which exhibited the 
conquerors at the games, with the emblems of the 
exercises in which they had respectively triumphed. 
The evening light flowed beautifully through the 
interstices of the dark foliage, and fell with a soft 
illumination on the still and white heroic figures. 
The throng moved on; and while the greater 
number placed themselves before the lofty and 
shodewy portico of the temple, a few of the priests 





and of their attendant boys entered the building. 
Among these Melita ventured to glide, and, from 
the instant which gave hera glintpse of the god, she 
was insensible to all else. 

She sank on the marble pavement in the shade 
of the gigantic deity, and watchéd his form as in- 
tently as the astrologer watches the star on which 
depends his entire destiny. The twiligit’ was 
broken by the thin flames of a few distant ‘censers ; 
and it seemed to her that she distinguished the 
limbs and features of the statue rather by some 
radiance of their own than by any outward beam, 
The calm and mighty face was more beaatiful than 
all she had imagined; the brow was yirded with 
olive, asd appeared a bright throne for heavenly 
supremacy; the deep eyes were filled with # 
solemn and a lovely spirit; and she felt that 
she would rejoice to breathe away her soui upon 
that mouth, so awful and yet so sweet. The 
gleam of dusky gold on the garments in which 
Jupiter was clad, gave the semblance of a faint and 
floating glory ; but all that was in the temple of 
distinguishable lizht gathered itself on the celestial 
countenance, and kept it, even when night had al- 
most é@losed without, a visible revelation of the 
greatest god. 


( To be coutinued. ) 





VARIETIES. 

Decay or PaGantini’s DEPARTURE FROM Ber- 
Ltx.—The excellent reception and ample receipts 
which rewarded the performances of Paganini at 
Berlin, induced him to postpone his design of pro- 
ceeding to Fngland, and to prolong his sojourn in 
the Prussian capital. On his fifth concert his exer- 
tion appeared more wonderful than ever; and it is 
remarked, that the ofiener he is seen, and the more his 
performances are reflected on, the more inconceivable 
do they appear. A distinguished connoisseur remarked 
of him, ** Where our performance ends, Pagauini’s 
begins !” 

At the concerts above mentioned he gave a new 
surprise to his auditors, in addition to the magical 
effects by which he had before caused such astonish- 
ment, by accompanying a song by a young lady, 
Mad. Von Schitzel, whose voice he imitated in a 
most perfect and masterly manner. The voice of the 
demoiselle is spoken of us one of those purely bell- 
like organs which alone could venture to engage in 
such dubious contest with the violin. 

The receipts of the fifth concert were half for the 
benefit of the poor; the theatre was full, and the ap- 
plause and enthusiasm of the public as great as if it 
had been the first appearance of this wonderful 
performance. 


University or Harie.—The number of stu- 
dents in the University of Halle, in the half-year 
between Michaelmas 1827, and Easter 1828, 
amounted in the whole to 1185; in the half-year 
from Easter to Michaelmas 1828, the numbers were 
in the whole, 1316. In the last half-year the num- 
ber amounted to 1330, of whom 944 were students 
of divinity, 239 of law, 58 of medicine, and 89 of 
philosophy, philology, mathematics, &c. The fo- 
reigners were 355, the Wurtemburgers 975. Those 
who have already passed their examination and 
taken their degrees, although continuing to profit 
by the instraction given in the university, are 
included in this statement. A new building for the 
university is about to be erected on the scite of the 
present theatre, formerly the church of the garrison 
and university,and the Lutherian gymnasium; 40,000 
dollars were ordered by the king to be assigned for 
the purpose in 1827. The designs are now in a 
state of forwardness. 

PrrkHEIMER THEPRINTER.—Wilibald Pirkheimer, 
who flourished at the beginning of the 16th century, 
contributed materially to the encouragement of the 
sciences and arts in Nuremberg: it was he who gave 
printing in that town its first and grand impulse. 
He was a great promoter of classical literature, by 
quickly importing into Germany whatever had been 


discovered in Italy ; and from his twelve presses pro- 
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ceeded the works which awakened in Germany the 
spirit ‘to encourage the soarings of the human mind, 
then newly aroused from a long and profound 
lethargy. He was the most trusty faithful friend of 
Albrecht Durer, and was altogether a great friend to 
art, and the fosterer of good taste. 

New Tuearricat Wonxper at Virnna.—The 
impatience of the good citizens of Vienna, in Fe- 
bruary last, while anxiously waiting the arrival of 
Pasta, whose renown in London, Paris, and Milan 
had long preceded her, was happily beguiled in a 
slight degree by the appearance on the boards of 
their opera of a dilettante songstress, Mademoiselle 
Hahmel, whose name has been re-echoed through 
the private circles of the Austrian capital for these 
two years past, as one of the first musicians of the 
day. This young lady made her début as Rosina, 
in the Barbiere di Siviglia; and unless the German 
critics have allowed their partiality or their indul- 
gence for their young country-woman to get the 
better of their judgment or their integrity, she ap- 
proved herself an artist of no ordinary quality. Her 
execution astonished, even to raptures, a numerous 
audience, whose expectations had been raised to a 
very high pitch, and convinced the public that the 
eminent qualities which had gained for this young 
lady such reputation in private circles, were equally 
qualified to make a figure on the boards of a theatre. 
The public were surprised to find in this clever dilet- 
tante not only an accomplished singer of the best 
school, (the never-to-be-forgotten Salieri was her 
master, Says our critic.) but an actress also of the 
highest school, that of genius and natural grace. 
Pastas and Malibrans are yet rare, and we therefore 
trust this account of Mademoiselle Hiihmel proceeds 
from no dream of enthusiasm or gallantry on the part 
of our Austrian critic. 


THE MINER'S BRIDE 
(Continued from p. 383.) 


Sixty vears after the sudden disappearance of 
Pierre, Margaret had closed the eyes of her bene- 
factors: uearly all those who were to have rejoiced 
at her wedding had left the earth. The children 
who had frolicked in the bridal train had become 
adults—many of them old men. A new generation 
had sprung up; and the remembrance of the 
singular occurrence existed only as one of those 
traditions which, handed down from one ave to 
another, are exaggerated by the reflections and 
dreamings which superstition suggests to the unin- 
formed mind. The country people spoke of Pierre 
as of a supernatural being: they accused him, ut 
least, of having leagued himself with evil spirits 
In the cold season, when the wind drifted the hoar- 
frost on the ground, and made the severing branches 
of the elms and the beeches crash, or when pouring 
into the chimneys it resembled a long and dolorous 
moaning, the yood old gossips fancied it was Pierre 
come to request their prayers and a last asylum. 
They recognized his voice, they said, in the clamour 
of the storm, when the snow had ceased to veil the 
smiling aspect of the meadows, and the sun was 
ripening the corn and the grapes upon the hill. In 
intense heats, when a fight vapour was inflamed 
above the horizon, they imagined it was a star 
which danced about, and typified the torments of 
Prerre’s soul. The screeching of the bird of night, 
the rustling of the trees, the motion of the snake in 
the thick grass, the distant howlings of the wols es,— 
every thing struck terror into the hearts of the vil- 
lagers, when they had to quit their dwellings. The 
men, In cousequence of these sinister beliefs, laid 
a stronger grasp on their hatchets, and brandished 
them in silence, with an atfected smile, but casting 
uneasy looks round about them. Mothers drew 
their children closer to them, as though they thought 
the cold hand of Pierre might be hovering above 
them, and menacing the safety of their innocent 
charge. Pierre was the scape-goat. Prayers were 
offered to him, and wax tapers burnt in his honour. 
The terrified imaginations of the villagers made 
them consider as always occupied to their hurt 
the shade of him who, during his short career, had 





only thought of doing good to his fellow-creatures ! 
—At length, alter many labours, after every shaft 
of the mine had been exhausted, and every pre- 
viously indicated direction explored, it became 
necessary to open fresh caverns. The owner came 
to the scene of action, and his arrival was the 
signal of festivity. He was humane, and, was 
adored by the miners. He assembled them to bore 
in the spots fixed upon by the men of science whom 
he had brought with him. Plans were laid, lines 
were traced, new routes were pointed out; and 
very soon the heavy sound of the pick-axe, as it 
resounded on the blocks of granite, the strokes of 
the mattock, and the wheeling of barrows announced 
the renewal of labour. 

For four days things had flowed on in their usual 
channel: the company of the owner having greatly 
diminished. The young ladies with the young cava- 
liers who had came to assist at the miner's feast on 
the opening of the works, who had danced beneath 
the embowering trees, had returned to town. None 
remained but immediate friends and the men of 
science. Their calculations were without ceasing; 
for it was their object, while augmenting the fortune 
of the owner, to ensure the subsistence of the 
workmen, 

Suddeniy there was heard an unusual noise. It 
was a heavy murmur like the growling of a distant 
tempest. I[t increased. ‘There were cries and 
sounds of lamentation. The ground trembled. 
The Owner was specdily at the mouth of the mine. 
The alarum was rung with violence: every pulley 
was in motion. He descended in the bucket to 
the succour of his men, whom he thought exposed 
to inevitable death. Ail were got up: the miners 
escaped, pale, trembling, and the sweat running 
down their cheeks. ‘ What is it?’ said the owner. 
‘Aman!’ ‘Hell!’ § Death!’ * A miracle!’ * An 
apparition??? Such were the exclamations from 
their lips whicl terror had made cold and contracted 
in a frightful manner. Very soon, however, the 
owner succeeded in collecting from the scattered 
words dictated by fear something like an intelligible 
phrase. 

While endeavouring to open a communication 
between the new mine and the old ones, the work- 
men had discovered a layer softer than any before 
it. Stones and earth alone composed the thick 
mass, and strange substances, which they met with 
in great abundance, seemed to prove that, in times 
long past, an immense falling in had suddenly oc- 
curred in this place. It was easily worked; and 
large masses yielded to a single stroke of the pick- 
axe. When they had advanced a few feet, on a 
sudden, a very considerable heap being deprived of 
its support, fell asunder: thin currents of gas rushed 
from the midst, and caught fire ; and what was the 
consternation of the workmen, when, by the light 
of this flame, they saw a young man fall down, ap- 
parently asieep, on the newly constructed bed. 
tis brow was serene; his cheeks fresh, nay ruddy ; 
but his mouth and his eyes were motionless. In- 
stead of appreaching to examine his features, and 
afford him assistance—for perchance he bad need 
of belp—the miners fled with the greatest precipita- 
tion from this sudden apparition. Fear, in the short 
distance they had to run to join their fellows, al- 
ready influenced their tongues. [twas no man. It 
was an infernal spirit, which had appeared to them 
amid lightnings and thunder. It was the mysterious 
power which haunted the mines, and so frequently 
disturbed the works. His form: was gigantic. ‘They 
saw him rouse himself, rise up, aud stretch forth 
his arn: like a pillar, Tle must be striding along 
the caverns, and burning the props of the new 
shafts, and burying every thing in ruin, 

The proprietor listened attentively to these mag- 
nified details : and his countenance became calm. 
He cast a look about him. All the miners had 
come out of the mine, every eye was fixed upon 
him, and ali, with looks of terror, seemed to wait 
his decision, and expect him to give the signal for 
action. ‘Tothe mine!’ he exclaimed, after hav- 
ing spoken in a lower voice to the friends and 








scientific men who surrounded him: and he led 
the way. 

In a short time they discovered the truth, and 
the broad day illustrated this wonderful pheno- 
menon. They jaid upon the grass near the mouth 
of the pit the cold and humid body of a young 
man. His garments belonged to a bygone age; 
and had been made in a bygone fashion. The 
manner in which they were adorned, bespoke the 
festive occasion for which they had been put on. 
Near him was found a box, which they opened; 
it contained some jewels, a cross of gold, a chain, 
a medallion engraven with a cypher, but the date 
was effaced. They were trinkets intended, pro- 
bably, as a love-token for an adored mistress. 

The whole village was assembled ; and, while 
the savans were investigating, and the authorities 
lost in conjecture, every inhabitant was seeking, 
in his reminiscences, for a clue to the truth; but 
all in vain! 

* Margaret!’ cried «a young female, in a voice 
indicative of astonishment, at the sight of a very 
aged woman who was slowly advancing toward the 
large circle who were anxiously waiting for an 
explanation of the mystery. * Make way for a 
guest,’ cried several voices, and the old woman 
was not far from the group formed by the pro- 
proprietor and the authorities, She paid no atten- 
tiouto the surrounding crowd, and scarcely thanked 
those who opened her a passage. Her visage, 
usually pale, was very much flushed; her eyes 
sparkled : and it was evident that something more 
than ordinary was passing within ber, Suddenly, 
with a wild and convulsive movement, she pushed 
aside the proprietor who stood before her. She 
fell down and kneeled by the side of the corpse. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she exclaimed, 
‘Pierre!’ and her feeble hands shrivelled with 
age and disappointments, were traversing the 
face of death. She put aside the damp hair, and 
printed a kiss on the brow of that fair form which 
had for sixty years been buried in the earth, 
and which owed to its untimely sepulchre that 
appearance of youthfulness for which age would 
have substituted its grey hairs aud its wrinkles, 
*[t is Pierre!’ she repeated ; it is the companion 
of my infancy! it is my betrothed !’ and tears, 
which seemed to spring by turns from joy and 
from grief, courscd down the furrows of her 
cheeks— I waited for thee! Oh! I did not die 
without seeing thee, without once more embracing 
my beloved !’ 

They endeavoured to remove her from the hor- 
rible spectacle on which she gloated with a joy 
that exhausted her strength and was killing her. 
But in vain; she clung to the body of Pierre, she 
strained it in her feeble arms, and vowed that she 
would dic upon the heart she could not reanimate 
and which had beat only for her. 

‘Then was the whole mystery explained. 

Poor Pierre! He had intended to surprise his 
bride, and had evidently concealed the presents 
which were tor her, near the place of bis accus- 
tomed labours. How dreadful his brief assay 
must have been! His thoughts reverting to the 
sports which were celebrating so near him, by 
the side of his uneasy friends, his father and his 
mother ; and he should never see them more! And 
his last groan could not be heard, and he was 
stifled, in the fulness of strength aud of life, be- 
neath the weight of a whole mountain ! 

Well had Margaret said, ‘ Pierre, I will wait 
for thy return!’ tor she survived not the violent 
emotions it produced ; she expired with his loved 
name upon her lips. Little did she once imagine 
that the coffin would be her bridal bed; or that 
he, with whom she had hoped to reap the full 
harvest of maternal endearment through a long 
course of years, would be snatched from her as 
he was, only to be restored to her after a long and 
lonely and expectant life—that a marriage might 
be consummated, of which death was the priest 
and performed the rites with a grin of blasting 
derision at the hopes of yonthful love, 
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Tue Invention or Gunrowpenr. — Professor 
Scheliber has pronounced the dispute between Fir- 
burg, Cologne, and Eaular, as to the invention of 
powder and its application to the art of war, in favour 
of Firburg, on the strength of a manuscript of 1432, 
communicated to him by the learned Hug. In this 
document it is mentioned that one Niger Birchtoldus 
(Berchtold Schevartz) having employed sulphur, 
saltpetre, lead, and oil to obtain a golden colour, the 
composition had more than once made the vessels 
containing it jump, and that, by this means, he ar- 
rived at the inveniion of gunpowder. Stephen For- 
catulus, who died in 1574, at Touloun, refers the 
discovery to Fribourg, but attributes it to one Con- 
stantine Anklitz. M. Schniber thinks that the two 
reported inventors are one, and reconciles the ap- 
parent contradiction by supposing that Constantine 
may have been the nom de religion of Berchtold, and 
as one of the order of Fréres-Urineurs, among whom 
the discovery in question is known to have been 
made, while on the world he would still be recog- 
nized by his patronymic ; and he gets rid of the ad- 
dition of Schwartz, the meaning of which is black, 
by considering it as simply indicative of the colour of 
Berchtold’s religious habit. M. Schniber allows 
that these are mere conjectures. 

Ante-Dituvian Arcuitecture.—A work on 
the ancient ruins, called the Tower of the Giants, in 
the Isle of Gozzo, near Malta, has been lately pub 
lished at Paris. The author is a M. Mezzara, a 
painter, and his work consists of eleven plates, from 
drawings on stone, after his own designs, and con- 
tains an account of what is called the discovery of the 
ruins of that ancient temple. This same giant’s tower 
is conjectured by M. Mezzara, who examined it in 
1827, to have been built before the deluge. Of the 
eleven plates, the first is a view of Gozzo from 
Malta; the next nine following are general and par- 
ticular views of the temple in question ; and the 11th 
represents what is called the Grotto of Calypso ; 
since it is pretended that Gozzo is the island of Ca- 
lypso of Homer. According to M. Mezzara’s ac- 
count, the external walls are constructed of shapeless 
masses of rock heaped one upon another, and the 
internal partitions of hewn stone irregularly ranged. 
It appears that the ruins form two distinct monu- 
ments of rather unequal size; the axis of the less 
inclines towards the greater, which suggests the 
probability that there may have been a_ third. 
The figure of the two existing temples is that of a 
double cross, the immense branches of which are 
rounded at their extremities, forming thus, as it were, 
four lateral chapels. The interior contains a few sculp- 
tured ornaments, among them a serpent. From the 
view of the extreme into the smaller temple, it would 
seem that the building was reared in the midst of 
rocks naturally disposed in layers, and parted into 
parallelopipedons, These oblong blocks are raised 
on end like the supports of druidical dolmens. M. 
Mezzara has not confined his speculations to the era 
of these immense and interesting ruins, but has ven- 
tured on the ridiculous suggestion that, (even in the 
time of Pliny,) Gozzo, Malta, and Camino, were 
united,—an inference which he, too, humbly draws 
from the fact, that the fringus Melitensis of Pliny 
is the produce of a rock off the Isle of Gozzo. If 
M. Mezzara be no better artist than reasoner, his 
work is not worth much, although it treats on a very 
interesting subject. There is no doubt, however, 
that the ruins are of very high antiquity; but for 
claiming to M. Mezzari the merit of discovering them 
in 1827, there is no pretence whatever. The name 
of Torre de Giganti given to them by the inhabitants 
of their little island, is a sufficient proof of this. They 
have been long well known also to the residents at 
Malta, and we ourselves saw them in 1823, and then 
indulged in the reflection that we had been favoured 
with the sight of the ruins of a Phanecian building. 
We believe it to be true, indeed, that they have never 
before been published in such detail as they are now 
given in the work of Mezzara, which, if accurate, 
must be highly interesting. We have not seen it: 
and any knowledge we possess of it is derived from 
the Bulletin Universel.’ 











Manomrran Benericenct.—On the road be. 
tween Sardis, the ancient capital of Lydia, and the 
chain of mountains known by the name of Yousouff- 
Dagh, extending from Mount Olympus to Mount 
Ida, there are fountains at certain distances, erected 
by individual benefactors, whose names are to be 
read on the stone, generally in conjunction with a 
verse of the Koran. Qn one of these is inserted the 
following sentiment:—‘ That man is the most per- 
fect who is the most serviceable to his fellow-mortals’. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

The Adventures of a King’s Page, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1l. lls. 6d. 

Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 1 vol. 8vo., 14s. 

Carlisle’s Historical Inquiry into the Place and Quality 

of the Gentlemen of the Privy Council, royal 8vo., 1/. 
Harleian Dairy Husbandry, 8vo., 21s. 5 
Tenancy of Land in Great Britain, by Kennedy and 

Grainger, part 2, 8vo., lds. . 

Constantinople in 1528, by M‘Farlane, 4to., 2/. 10s. 

Rev. W. Shepherd’s Poems, foolscap 8vo., 6s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 15, part 1, 10s. 6d. 

Smith on Medical Witnesses, foolscap 8vo., 5s. 

Bass’s Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testa- 
ment, 18mo., 2nd edition, 5s. 

Buck’s Classical Grammar of the English Language, 
l2mo., 3s. 

Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North Ame- 
rica, by George Head, Esq., post vo., 8s. bd. 

Real Property, First Report made by the Commissioners, 
8vo., 6s. 
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3 | June. Bs MPM at Noon | Winds. Weather aaah. 
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25 Mon. 15|75 163 29. 99 | W. |Fair Cl. Cirrostratus 
v & Tues, 16/61 55 29. 66 | Ditto. Mst.am. Ditto. 
5°. Wed. 17]58 52 Stat. |[SWtoW Rn.p.m. Nimbus. 
S 2 Thar. 1s}50 (55 Stat. NtoNW Showers Cum.-Nim. 
> < Frid. 19/69 (60 29. 75 |SWtoS.| Fair Cl. Cirrostratus 
Eo Sat. 20/70 (63 | 29. 68) S. | Clear. Ditto. 
& = Sun, 21{71 \63 29. 57 | Ditto. | Fair Cl.) Cumulus, 


Nights fair, except on Wednesday. Mornings fair, except 
on Sunday. Thunder on Wednesday end Thursday. 

Highest temperature at noon, 76°. 

Mean temperature of the week, 61°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Monday, at noon. 

‘The Moon in Perigeum on Sunday. 

The Sun entered Cancer on Suuday, at 6h. 8 min. p.M.— 
Longest day. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 7° 55’ in Sagitt. 

Saturn’s ditto ditto 2° 57’ in Leo. 

Sun above the horizon on Sunday, 16h. 3im. Increased 
8h. 50m. No real night. 

Sun’s horary motion on Sunday, 2/23” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, .007203. 





In two vols. 8vo., Second Series, price 28s. boards, 
MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of LITE- 
RARY MEN and STATESMEN. By Wa.Lter 
SavaGE Lanpor, Esq. 
For a high character of these volumes, see * The 
Atheneum’ for May 27 and June 3. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


On the Ist of June was published, price only 2s. 6d., 
Part VII. of 

HE EXTRACTOR; or, Universal Reperto- 

tium of Literature, Science, and the Arts. The 
present Part contains—Travels in Arabia—Effects of 
Galvanism on the Animal Structure—Songs of Burns— 
Temple of Ypsamboul—The new Colony on the Swan 
River—Coast Lights on a new principle—The two Emi- 
lies—Exemption of Operative ‘Tanners from pulmonary 
consumption—Rice Paper—Wilkie the Painter—Mr. 
x *s Dream—The Court of Napoleon—Descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem—The Cause of Dry Rot Explained— 
Recollections of a Night Fever—Convent of St. Bernard 
—The Emperor of Austria—Transplantation of Grown 
Timber Trees in Phrenology-—Steam Navigation—Beet 
Root Sugar—Gastronomy—Ticks in Animals—Opium 
—Dr. Chalmers—The Baron of Arnheim—The Wa- 
verley Novels—English Paper—Rules for Connoisseur- 
ship in Painting—French Criminal Trials—Captain 
Owen’s Plan for Rating Chronometers—Visit to the 
American President, Jackson—Mountain Storms and 
Slides in America—Origin, Nature, and Number of 
Suttees—Poisonous Eflects of Yresh Water on some 
Marine Animals—The Editor in his Slippers—The First 
and Last Kiss—Modern Jewish Customs—Principles of 
Teaching—Public Records—The Proverbs of Solomon 
—Three Years at Cambridge—Wits and Authors— 
Cavalry Tactics—Dogs—Remember Me—Varieties, &c. 


&e. 
Published at * The Extractor’ Office, 150, Fleet-street, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 





Jay em REPOSITORY, Gallery of the 
iN Royal Mews, Charing-Cross. Patron—The Kine. 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN daily.—Admit- 
tance, ls. ; Catalogues, Is. 

T.S. TULL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of DRAWINGS, by J. M. W. 
; TuRNER, Esq., R.A., consisting of VIEWS in 
ENGLAND and WALES, executed for a Work now 
in course of Publication, at the Large Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be obtaincd 
(gratis) of the publisher, Mr. Jennings, 2, Poultry, ard 
325, Oxtord-street. Open from Ten till Six. 

Subscriber's names received at the Gallery. 

SCULPTURE. 

glee O’SHANTER and SOUTER* JOHNNY. 

—These Statues, illustrative of Scottish Character, 
Costume, and the Poetry of Burns—Scotland’s immortal 
Bard—executed by the self-taught Artist, Mr. ‘THOM, 
are now exhibiting at 28, Old Bond-street. Since their 
arrival in ‘Town, (23d April,) they have been visited by 
upwards of 10,000 persons, all of whom have expressed 
their admiration of them as works of art.—Admission, 
ls.; Books with Observations, 6d. 

* Cobler. 


FN progeny a Grand Musical Instru- 
ment, under the immediate patronage of his Ma. 
jesty, invented and constructed by PLIG HT and ROB. 
SON, Organ Builders, is now OPEN to EXHIBI- 
TION daily, from One to Four, performing, by its self- 
acting powers, Mozart’s Overture to * Idomene,’ and 
Weber’s celebrated Overture to * Oberon.’ which it exe- 
cutes with a grandeur and brilliaucy of effect superior to 
any instrument in Europe, at the Rooms, 101, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane.—Admittance, Is. 











N RK. ELLA’S CONCERT, this evening, (Wed- 
P nesday,) at, Mrs, Henshaw’s, No. 26, Wimpole- 
street, will commence at nine o'clock. Mademoiselle 
Sontag and Madame Malibran Garcia will sing the Duo 
from * Semiramide,’ * Ebben a te ferisci.” Madame 
Camporese will sing in a Trioof Mozart, &c., &c. Ma- 
demuiselle Blasis will sing the * Grand Scena’ trom Ros- 
sini’s Opera of * Moése,’ as written originally for Made- 
moisclie Ctnti, and esteemed one of his best productions. 
Several Concerted Pieces, Vocal and Instrumental, will 
be executed for the first time in England. 

Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Sontag, Madame 
Camporese, Mademoiselle Blasis, Miss Childe, and Ma- 
dame Malibran Garcia ; Signori Curioni, Donzelli, Zu- 
chelli, Begrez, Galli, Seguin, Sapio, Brizzi, and De 
Begnis. 

Messrs. De Beriot, Labarre, Nicholson, and Puzzi, 
will each play a Solo. Mr. Ella will write Accompani- 
ments to the Vocal Music for a petite Orchestra, com- 

sed of the following eminent Performers—Messts. 
Oury, Moralt, Guynemer, Lindley, Dragonetti, Nichol- 
son, Monzani, Ella, and Fetis. 

Tickets to be had oi Mr. Ella, 45, Warwick-strect, 
Golden-square. 


IMPROVED TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 
7 R. HOWARD, 52, Fleet-street, (removed 
from 33,) having brought to perfection an import- 
ant improvement in TERRO-METALLIC TEETH, 
respectfully solicits the attention of the Nobility and 
Gentry to his new method, which he is confident will be 
found on investigation to be far superior in natural ap- 
pearance and durability to any ever before produced in 
England. They perfectly restore the articulation and 
mastication, and are not to be distinguished in any respect 
pling original teeth.—52, Fleet-street. At home from 
0 till 4. 


TERRO-METALLIC TEETH. 

“R. A. JONES, Surgeon-Ventist, 43, New 
p Bond-street, begs to acquaint the Nobility and 
Gentry, that, from many years’ intense application, he 
has invented and brought to pertection, a New System 
of Fixing TTERRO-METALLIC, NATURAL, and 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one to a complete Set, 
which are so accurately fitted as not to be distinguished 
from the original, and answer all the purposes of mas- 
tication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A. J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, 
which in one minute allays the most excruciating pain ; 
and by this means carious teeth are wholly preserved 
and rendered useful, even if broken clese to the gums. 
This being a metallic eomposition, it becomes hard as 
enamel in a few minutes, will not decompose with the 
heat of the stomach, and resists the effects of acids, at- 
mospheric air, &c.—Cleaning, and every operation inci- 
dental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten fill five. 

















London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
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Last Song, the, 219 

Letter to , 265 
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Scene from a Drama, 185 
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To a Lady, (in Italian) 186 
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Two Visits to a Grave, 138 
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King’s College, 13 
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Law Institution, 365 

Lodge’s Portraits, 284 
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Montgomery Gallery, the, 222 

Muhlenfels’ (Prof. L. U.) Lectures on German, 90 
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Pictures, Sale of, by Mr. Forster, 397 
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Royal Institution, Lectures at the—Farraday on Brunel’s 
Block-Machinery, 300; Mason on Wood-Engraving, 316 ; 
Farraday on the Effects of Vibration on Elastic Bodies, 332 ; 
Singer on Etruscan Vases, 350; Dr. Clarke on the Ascent 
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Querist, the, 234 
Reformation and Revolution in England, 81 
Reigning Princes of Asia, 2 
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State Papers, 107 
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Sir Walter Scott and Goethe, 329 
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Library of Religious Knowledge, 102 
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Portrait of a Christian Gentleman, (Roberts) 199 
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Constantinople in 1828 (M‘Farlane) 336 
Journal of an Embassy to Ava, (Crawfurd) 306 
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Letters from an Eastern Colony, 70 
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Coral Reefs, 77 

Domestication of Animals, 223 
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Flora Virgiliana, 47 
Love of Flowers, 271 
OROLOGY. 
Mount Sorata, 47 ; [llemain, 79 
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Extinct Animals, 271 
Fuel of Voleanoes, 79 
Submergence of the Continents, 46 
MINERALOGY. 
American Coal, 79 
Gold-washing, 46 
NEPHEOLOGY. 
Arched Clouds, 47 
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Change in Climate, 47 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
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Insect-Eaters in France, 140 
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Elysium, 110 
Home, 205 
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Sir Walter Scott and Gall, 13 
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A Night Storm, 255 
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Ambition, 63 
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Dovedale, 110 
Father Gregory, 14 
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of Danger, 63 
Parental Love, 255 
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Lot’s Drunkenness, 110 
St. Jerome's Translation of the Scriptures, 255 
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Baltzar and Prof. Wilson, 63 
Early Opera in London, !4 
Mrs. Saimon, I4 
Musical Impressment, 63, 110 
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Ancient Ireland, 63 
Ballad Influence, 14 
Cruden’s Batchelor’s Reasons, 15 
Honorius, Emperor, 63 
Husbandmen Soldiers, 111 
Impaling, 15 
Ireland, formerly called Scotia, 111 
Irish Cannibals, 15 
Mahomet’s Politics, 14 
Newton and Stillingfleet, 15 
Picts in Ireland, 14 
Poor Laws in Switzerland, 63 
St. Patrick Non-existent, 111 
Welsh Traditions of Noah, 111 
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Magicians’ Feats, 1] 
Marine Incantations, 14 
Origin of Demi-.Gods, 14 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Five Days’ Dream, 63 
Bad Omens, 63 
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Canonical Dress, 63 
Catholic Continence, 255 
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Cup of Immortality, 14 
Demons disappear at Cock-crowing, 14 
Dreaming, Pleasures of, 
Games Forbidden, 110 
Good and Bad Dreams, 111 
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Islands, Sacredness of, 14 
Locality of Troy, 15 
Medical Astrology, 14 
Miracles, 255 
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Plutarch’s Attack on Aristophanes, 255 
Religion of Hindoo Barbers, 111 
Rocking-stones, 110 
Scientitic Romancing, 110 
Sir Philip Sidney and the Austrian, 15 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

A Poetical Epistle, (Goethe) 280, 297 

From ‘ The Peace’ of Aristophanes, 378 
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Black-eyed Susan, at the Surrey, 351 

Blasis’ (Madlle.) Appearance at the King’s Theatre, 158 

Caswallon, at Drury Lane, 45, 62 

Close of the French Performances at the Lyceum, 395 
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Henri JII, et sa Cour, (acted in Paris) 251 
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tre, 127 
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fit, 360—as Tancredi, 398 

Massaniello, a Ballet, at the King’s Theatre, 206; as an 
Opera, at Drury Lane, 286 

Mathews and Yates at Home, at the Adelphi, 141 

Montecelli, (Signora) as Countess de Fourmentiers, in IL 
Conte Ori, 141 

Nymph of the Grotto, at Covent Garden, 45 

Opening of the King’s Theatre, 77; of the Haymarket, 381; of 
Vauxhall Gardens, 396 

Pasta and Malibran compared in Desdemona, 269 

Paton, (Miss) as Rebecca, in The Maid of Judah, 158, 173 

Pemberton, (Mr.) as Virginius, 42; as Shylock, 58 

Perlet’s (M.) appearance at the Lyceum, 158; in the Malade 
Imaginaire, 174 

Peter the Great, at the two Patent Theatres, 127 

Phillips, (Miss) as Isabella, in Measure for Measure, 142; as 
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Shakspeare’s Heroines, 94 
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